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Tue Soca, SEcuRITY BULLETIN is 
published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget (Sept. 11, 1950). 
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The BULLETIN is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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The BULLETIN is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 
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THe SocraL SECURITY YEARBOOK, 
an annual calendar-year supple- 
ment to the BULLETIN, was issued 
as a separate publication for the 
years 1939-48. Calendar-year data 
for later years will be published as 
an annual statistical supplement 
in each September issue of the 
BuLt_eTIN. Most of the early issues 
of the YEARBOOK are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents 
as follows: 1939, 50 cents; 1940 and 
1941, 70 cents each; 1942 and 1944, 
50 cents each; other issues are out 
of print. 
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Program Operations 


LD-AGE and survivors insur- 
O ance monthly benefits amount- 

ing to $137.3 million were being 
paid at the end of March to 3.8 million 
persons. The number of beneficiaries 
rose almost 103,000 in March, the sixth 
consecutive month in which the in- 
crease exceeded 100,000. The increases 
were largest for old-age and wife’s 
benefits (3.1 and 2.8 percent, respec- 
tively), but they were also greater 
than in the preceding month for each 
of the other types of benefit. The av- 
erage amounts of benefits in current- 
payment status continued the gradual 
downward trend that has been in 
progress since September 1950. The 
decreases during this 6-month period 
range from $3.52 for old-age benefits 
(from $46.62 to $43.10) to eight cents 
for parent’s benefits (from $36.73 to 
$36.65). They are the result of the 
large number of benefit awards based 
on the wage records of retired or de- 
ceased workers who were insured be- 
cause of the liberalization in the in- 
sured-status requirements under the 
1950 amendments. These newly eligi- 
ble workers have, on the whole, sub- 
Stantially lower average monthly 
wages and fewer credited increment 
years than persons insured under the 
1939 amendments. 

Monthly benefits newly awarded 
in March totaled 148,100, almost triple 
the number usually awarded in any 
one month before the enactment of 
the 1950 amendments. More monthly 
survivor benefits of all types and more 
lump-sum death payments were 
awarded than in any other month 
since the beginning of the program. 
The large number of monthly sur- 
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vivor benefits resulted mainly from the 
liberalization in the insured-status 
requirements, which make possible 
the payment of benefits to the sur- 
vivors of many workers who under the 
iormer provisions would have died 
uninsured, and partly from the new 
provisions that give wage credits of 
$160 for each month in which military 
service was performed during World 
War II. These wage credits are given 
regardless of whether death occurred 
in service or whether veterans’ bene- 
fits are payable. Many veterans who 
died in service or who died more than 
3 years after their discharge—and 
thus were not eligible under the earlier 
legisiation—were given insured status 
through the crediting of military serv- 
ice, and their widows, children, or 
dependent parents thus became elig- 
ible for monthly benefits. 


IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, caseloads forfour 
of the programs—old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, aid to dependent 
children, and general assistance— 
dropped again slightly in March to 
continue the general downward trend 
that had started in 1950. Only the new 
program for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled showed an in- 
crease. 

A decline in the old-age assistance 
rolls began last October, and the num- 
ber has dropped each month since 
then. For the 6 months there was a 
total reduction of 55,000, and by 
March the caseload was smaller than 
it had been in March 1950. As a re- 
sult of decreases in both aid to depend- 
ent children and general assistance 
rolls in February and again in March, 
the downward trends that had been 
interrupted by some seasonal expan- 


sion in the precedifig 2 months were 
resumed. For aid to dependent chil- 
dren, the caseload was still almost»1 
percent above that a year ago; but for 
general assistance the rolls were 40 
percent below the March 1950 load. 

A 7.3-percent increase in the num-= 
ber of persons receiving assistance 
under the program of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled raised 
the caseload to 80,000 in March: Norti» 
Carolina made its first assistance pay- 
ments to the permanently and totally 
disabled during the month and became 
the twenty-ninth State to report such 
payments. A large part of the na 
tiénal growth in the new program 
continued to represent a shifting of 
responsibility for the needy disabled 
persons from other assistance’ pro- 
zrams. Two-thirds of the cases added 
to the rolls in March came from gen- 
eral assistance; about 1 in ‘10 had 
previously been included under aid to 
dependent children. 

Total expenditures for public as 
sistance were slightly higher in March 
than in February, largely as a result 
of the expanded aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled program 
and the larger payments made to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children. Nationally, the average fam- 
ily payment for aid to dépendent 
children went up 43 cents. Averages 
were raised in 33 States; in three 
States the increases were relatively 
substantial—Oregon, $480; South 
Carolina, $4.66; and Utah, $4.31. In 
Oregon the higher payments were the 
result of increased allowances for food. 
Utah increased the maximum amount 
for shelter costs. In South Carolina 
there was an increase in the percent- 
age of need met. Expenditures in- 





creased less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent in aid to the blind and decreased 
0.2 and 0.8 percent for old-age as- 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to May 4, 1951} 
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manpower supply for the mobilization 











program by rehabilitation of handi- 
capped workers. 


Report on Migratory Labor 


The President’s Commission on Mi- 
gratory Labor submitted its report, 
Migratory Labor ix Agriculture, on 
March 26, 1951. The Commission 
considers the economic aspects of do- 
mestic migratory farm labor in 
recommendations relating to “(a) im- 
provement in labor management and 
personnel policies, job standards and 

(Continued on page 28) 


1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, exceptas noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average wd employment insurance 
data represent pay bares of week). 

2 Estimated by t meg of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Data for February and March 
1951 not available. 

3 Data from the 05 of Employment Security, 
Department of Labo 

‘ Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

5 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under ce and related 
programs. 

¢ Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


7 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 


fits; railroad, ederal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and com tion; work- 
men’s compensation; State and ra d unemploy- 


ment insurance and temporary disability benefits: 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance OST the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 


seamen. 
10 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
1! Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts sd- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 
12 Program initiated October 1950. 
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Financial Policy in Old-Age and Survivors” 
Insurance, 1935-50 bs 


The United States Senate, in a resolution adopted August 
1950, authorized its Finance Committee to make a further study 
of social security. ' The financing of old-age and survivors in- 
surance is one of the subjects specifically named for examina- 
tion. The financial provisions, which have been almost contin- 
uously under public discussion since 1935, thus remain one of 


the major areas for study. 


IGNIFICANT debates on the fi- 

nancing of old-age and survivors 

insurance preceded and accom- 
panied the enactment of the original 
Social Security Act of 1935 and its 
revisions in 1939 and in 1950. Contri- 
bution rates, reserve fund accumula- 
tion, and current-cost versus level- 
premium financing were the topics 
most widely debated. The same issues 
were involved in the discussions that 
led Congress to freeze repeatedly the 
employer-employee contribution rates 
at 1 percent each from 1937 through 
1949. A brief review of these discus- 
sions and of the legislative action 
taken during the first 15 years of the 
Social Security Act should be heipful 
in any consideration of future finan- 
cial policies. 


The 1935 Act 


Two financial aspects of the 1935 
legislation were of primary impor- 
tance—the contribution schedule and 
the reserve basis. The contribution 
schedule in title VIII of the Social 
Security Act of 1935 fixed combined 
contribution rates for employers and 
employees at the following percent- 
ages of payroll: for 1937-39, 2 percent; 
1940-42, 3 percent; 1943-45, 4 percent; 
1946-48, 5 percent; and for 1949 and 
thereafter, 6 percent. The contribu- 
tions were to be paid into the general 
fund of the United States Treasury. 

Title II of the act created in the 
Treasury an old-age reserve account 
and authorized an annual appropri- 
ation to this account “sufficient as an 


* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

1Senate Resolution 300, 81st Congress, 
2d session. 
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annual premium to provide for the 
payments required under this title, 
such amount to be determined on a 
reserve basis in accordance with ac- 
cepted actuarial principles.” The 
funds in the account were to be in- 
vested in special obligations issued to 
the account or in other Federal obli- 
gations, but in either case at a mini- 
mum interest rate of 3 percent. In 
1935 the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
the basis of program costs estimated 
py actuaries of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, had told the House 
Ways and Means Committee—then 
holding hearings on the proposed Eco- 
nomic Security Act— that the reserve 
fund accumulated under the act would 
amount to approximately $50 billion 
by 1980. 

The Committee on Economic Se- 
curity in its final report had rec- 
ommended alternative contribution 
schedules, both of which would ulti- 
mately have required inauguration of 
a Government contribution. The 
Committee later abandoned these rec- 
ommendations in favor of the schedule 
that was finally enacted, largely be- 
cause it eliminated the need for a 
Government subsidy. 


Financial Developments, 
1935-39 


Between 1935 and 1939 the financial 
provisions were reviewed and the cost 
estimates prepared by the Treasury 
Department and by the Social Se- 
curity Board were revised. During 
this period, also, there was much 
public discussion of the reserve prin- 
ciple embodied in the 1935 ‘act, and 
some strong opposition arose. 

The Treasury’s 1937 valuation bal- 


by JAMES S..PARKER * 


ance sheet showed the assets, and 
liabilities of the trust fund and: was 
accompanied by an estimate “that the 
fund will reach $50 billion in about 
45 years and after some 35 more years 
it will become stabie at about .$57 
dillion.” 

Although these 1937 estimates were 
in actuarial balance, the Treasury's 
1938 valuation sheet showed a defi- 
ciency of about 12 percent in expected 
income as compared with expected 
benefit outlays—the result, in part, 
of revised estimates. concerning the 
number of covered workers, their 
average annual wage, and their aver- 
age retirement age. The Treasury’s 
report suggested that “the estimated 
discrepancy ... between future costs 
and future income...may be well 
within the margin of error in esti- 
mates based upon such: assumptions 
and extending so far into the future.” 

Social Security Board actuaries in 
a 1938 report revised their cost esti- 
mates by introducing a low-high 
range. Several important changes were 
made in their actuarial assumptions. 
An average annual wage of $900. was 
assumed instead of $1,100, a retire- 
ment age of 66 instead of 6714, and 
initial coverage of 32 million instead 
of 25.3 million. The “medium” popu- 
lation estimates of the Nationai Re- 
sources Committee were used instead 
of the population estimates of the 
Committee on Economic Security. 
Under these estimates and the tax 
schedule of the 1935 act, the fund was 
expected to reach a peak of about 
$32 billion in 1970 and to decline 
thereafter to about $19 billion in 1980. 
To maintain the fund at that level, a 
Federal subsidy of $2.5 billion each 
year after 1980, or about 6% percent 
of the estimated 1980 payroll, would be 
necessary. Alternative estimates used 
the following contribution . percent- 
ages: for 1937-39, 2 percent; ' 1940-42; 
3 percent; 1943-45, 4 percent; 1946-48, 
5 percent; 1949-51, 6 percent; 1952-54, 
7 percent; 1955-57, 8 percent; 1958-60, 
9 percent; and for 1961 and thereafter, 








9.22 percent. Under this schedule a 
reserve fund of about $63.4 billion 
would be accumulated by 1980; it 
would remain at that level thereafter 
with no Government contribution 
required.” 

Opposition to the accumulation of a 
large reserve was not based on the 
size of the fund implied in the 1938 
estimates for a self-supporting pro- 
gram but rested on broader grounds. 

Meanwhile, the Social Security 
Board was conducting research on 
other policy issues, such as coverage 
and size of benefits. In 1937 the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee created an 
Advisory Council on Social Security. 
Both the Board and the Council in 
1938 agreed on recommendations to 
change benefit and coverage provi- 
sions. One fiscal result of the pro- 
posals, it was ‘pointed out, would be 
an increase in the total benefits pay- 
able while the program was growing 
and a decrease in those payable at its 
maturity, which would flatten some- 
what the rising curve of benefit dis- 
bursements. 

The 1938 Advisory Council based 
its financial recommendations on the 
principle that costs should be shared 
approximately equally by employers, 
employees, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. It urged accumulation of a 
“reasonable contingency fund,” re- 
consideration of the contribution 
schedule at a later date, and study 
of the timing of the suggested Govern- 
ment. contribution.» The Social Se- 
curity Board also supported the pro- 
posal for an eventual Government 
contribution and indicated that only a 
small reserve would be accumulated 
under the suggested benefit struc- 
ture.* 

The pros and cons of reserve ac- 
cumulation were widely discussed 
from 1935 to 1939. Most of the im- 
portant issues debated were raised 
again after the 1939 amendments had 
been adopted. Some questions, how- 
éver, ceased to receive attention be- 


2W. R. Williamson and R. J. Myers, 
Revised Cost Estimates for Present Title 
II (Actuarial Study No. 12), October 1938. 

3 Final Report of the Advisory Council 
on Social Security, December 10, 1938, 
pp. 48-50. 

4 Proposed Changes in the Social Se- 
curity Act: A Report ...to the President 
and Congress of the United States, 
December 30, 1938, pp. 12-13. 


cause of the’changes in the debt and 
budgetary situation of the Federal 
Government. Fear had been ex- 
pressed, for example, that building 
up a large reserve would automatically 
result in a large national debt that 
could never be eliminated. As the 
Federal debt expanded during World 
War II, the likelihood of its complete 
retirement became increasingly re- 
mote. By 1950 it became apparent 
that continuing defense requirements 
would add to the already huge Feder- 
al debt of more than $250 billion. As 
a result, arguments based on the idea 
that complete debt retirement was a 
possibility became academic. Simi- 
larly, the argument that the annual 
additions to the trust fund would dis- 
turb the money markets appeared 
plausible to many in 1935-39. After 
1940, however, the impact of the trust 
fund on financial markets faded into 
insignificance when compared with 
the magnitudes involved in war and 
defense financing. 


1939 Amendments 


Most of the Advisory Council’s 
benefit recommendations were incor- 
porated in the 1939 amendments to 
the Social Security Act; by a narrower 
definition of agricultural labor, net 
coverage was, however, slightly re- 
duced. Although some of the Council's 
financial advice was followed, nothing 
was done to assure the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s financial participation in 
the program—the foundation of all 
its other fiscal proposals. The 1939 
amendments were ambiguous on 
treatment of the reserve. Conflicting 
interpretations of their intent with 
respect to the size of the trust fund 
added to the vagueness about financial 
policy. These and other features of 
the fiscal provisions in the 1939 act 
were later to produce uncertainties. 

The old-age reserve account was 
changed to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, administered by 
a three-man Board of Trustees, with 
the Secretary of the Treasury as Man- 
aging Trustee. Provision was made for 
permanent appropriation to this fund 
of all future contribution receipts. 
The rate of interest payable on fund 
investments in special Federal obli- 
gations was changed from 3 percent 
to the average rate on the total Fed- 
eral debt outstanding at the time of 


issuance of securities to the fund. 

In the 1939 amendments the contri- 
bution schedule of the 1935 act was 
retained, but with one significant 
change. The step-up in rate from 1.0 
to 1.5 percent each for employers and 
employees, originally scheduled for 
1940, was canceled by the amend- 
ments, under which the combined 
contribution rate was to rise from 2 
percent to 4 percent in 1943, 5 percent 
in 1946, and 6 percent in 1949. 

Freezing the contribution rate at 2 
percent was a policy decision contrary 
to the recommendation of the 1938 
Advisory Council, which had urged 
that no changes in the contribution 
schedule be made until after the com- 
bined 3-percent rate was in effect. 
The Council had also recommended 
that a report be made not later than 
January 1, 1942, “as to the proper 
planning of the program of payroll 
taxes and governmental contributions 
... thereafter.” Several members of 
the Council, however, believed that the 
increase scheduled for 1940 should 
not take place until after the proposed 
study should be made. Edwin E. Witte, 
a member of the Council, explained at 
the hearings of the Senate Finance 
Committee that “in the Council of 25 
members, only 5 members voted for 
the proposal that the tax increase in 
1940 should not take effect. Only 2 
members noted their dissent on the 
record.” *° J. Douglas Brown, chair- 
man of the Council, in support of the 
Council recommendation that the rate 
be increased to 3 percent in 1940, de- 
clared that freezing the rate would 
be “unsound as a matter of public 
understanding of contributory insur- 
ance.” ® 

The contribution rate schedule 
adopted in 1939 was one of four alter- 
natives submitted to the House Ways 
and Means Committee by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury without specific 
recommendations. The Secretary did 
question the 1935 schedule, however: 
“In periods of incomplete business 
recovery like the present, the . . . sys- 
tem should be so financed as to have 
the least possible deterring effect on 
business. It is therefore, a pertinent 


5 Hearings on H.R. 6635, (76th Cong., 
lst sess.), June 1939, p. 248. 

6 Social Security, Hearings, House Ways 
and Means Committee (76th Cong., Ist 
sess.), March 1939, p. 1221. 
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question whether a substantial in- 
crease in the tax rate should be 
allowed to occur at the present stage 
of business recovery.” The reports of 
the House and Senate Committees on 
the 1939 amendments give no specific 
reasons for the freeze in the contribu- 
tion rate. Their references to the 
“savings” that would result in 1940, 
1941, and 1942 do suggest that the 
economic effects on business were 
more influential considerations than 
internal social insurance factors. The 
decision to freeze ran contrary to the 
advice of the Council chairman con- 
cerning long-range financial policy 
for the program. 


It seems to me we should not make 
the old-age security program the tail 
on the dog by rapid variations in fiscal 
policy ...to make... contributions 
adjustable to control inflation...to 
avoid deflation. They are part of the 
long-range social security program. 
I think we should stick to a long-range 
program as justified from social in- 
surance reasoning and not alter those 
from year to year according to the 
precise business conditions of the 
year. 


Among the financial provisions of 
the 1939 amendments was a require- 
ment that the Trustees report to Con- 
gress whenever the fund appeared 
likely to exceed “‘three times the high- 
est annual expenditures anticipated” 
during the next 5 years. This provi- 
sion reflected a proposal made during 
the hearings on the bill that the future 
size of the reserve fund be limited to 
an amount determined by this so- 
called ‘rule of three.” At the time this 
reporting provision was inserted in 
the act, Congress had before it cost 
estimates indicating that the fund 
would probably amount to less than 
three times the annual expenditures 
through 1955. These estimates later 
were found to have overstated benefit 
expenditures and understated contri- 
bution revenues, since the fund in- 
creased so rapidly that each year 
beginning in 1940 it exceeded the 
Maximum to which it would have 
been limited if the “rule of three” had 
been applied. While opponents of the 
accumulation of a large reserve fund 
continually pointed to this situation, 
Congress took no action to reduce the 
size of the reserve to an amount in 
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strict conformity with the provision. 

In the 1944 hearings on the wartime 
freezes before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the Chairman of 
the Social Security Board pointed out 
that the law required oniy, a report 
to Congress when the trust fund ex- 
ceeded three times the highest annual 
benefit expenditures expected during 
the next 5 years. Mr. Altmeyer ex- 
plained that “the law does not require 
Congress to take any action upon the 
receipt of such a report, nor does it 
suggest that the three-times rule is 
the sole indicator of the proper size of 
the reserve.” The Social Security 
Board also took the position that the 
rule was not intended for application 
in the early years of the program and 
that “it would be meaningful only 
with respect to the reserve when the 
benefit load has reached a consider- 
able degree of stability.” The Board 
also stressed the fact that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had recom- 
mended use of the rule in connection 
with an “eventual” reserve. 


Issues Since 1939 


After 1939 the financial amend- 
ments to the old-age and survivors 
insurance program included provi- 
sions that froze the combined contri- 
bution rate at 2 percent for periods of 
1 or 2 years, set up new contribution 
schedules enacted in 1947 and 1950, 
and dealt directly with long-range 
financial policy by authorizing a Gov- 
ernment contribution to the program. 

The first wartime freeze of the con- 
tribution rate was part of the revenue 
act revision of 1942 and was effective 
for the calendar year 1943. The second 
wartime freeze, for the calendar year 
1944, wasincludedinthe Revenue Actof 
1943, passed over President Roosevelt's 
veto. The rates were held at 2 percent 
for the calendar year 1945 by a sepa- 
rate amendment to the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. In the 
Revenue Act of 1945 the freeze was 
continued for the calendar year 1946. 
Freezes for the calendar year 1947 and 
for the 2 years 1948 and 1949 were pro- 
vided in the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946 and 1947, respec- 
tively. 

Adherence to the 1939 contribution 
schedule was requested by the Social 
Security Board on grounds of long- 
range social insurance policy. The 


Board feared that holding the rates at 
lower levels would weaken the con- 
tributory nature of the program by. 
encouraging a belief that benefits need 
not be paid for by direct contributions. 
The collateral advantages.of a rate 
increase in helping to finance the war 
and controlling inflationary pressures 
were recognized but were held by the 
Board to be distinctly secondary. Op- 
ponents of the rate increases insisted 
even more emphatically that external 
considerations were not controlling 
but disagreed with the position that 
long-range program factors were of 
primary importance. They based their 
case for freezing rates on short-range, 
internal program factors, particularly 
the relation of the trust fund to ex- 
pected benefit expenditures for the 
next 5 years. Many advocates of a 
limited contingency reserve took the 
position that their policy had been 
put into effect by the 1939 amend- 
ments and that the contribution 
schedule should be changed to har- 
monize with that policy. : 

At the 1943 Senate hearings, Mr. 
Altmeyer, in his statement opposing 
the freeze, emphasized the lack of 
“sufficient recognition on the part 
of the contributors of the real. value 
and cost of the protection,” which he 
described as “substantially in excess 
of the rate of contributions now being 
coilected.”” When he opposed the 
freeze for 1945, Mr. Altmeyer again 
stressed long-range, internal factors. 


The Board has not undertaken to 
make any argument from the stand- 
point of general Government financ- 
ing or from the standpoint of combat- 
ing inflationary threats. However... 
most of those who in 1939 opposed the 
automatic increase in the contribution 
rate in January 1940 did so largely for 
reasons not connected with the fi- 
nancing of a contributory social in- 
surance system and emphasized the 
deflationary effect of the increase. 
Those arguments advanced in 1940 
not only are inapplicable under pres- 
ent conditions, but logically would 
support an increase ... now.’ 


Contributions sufficient only for a 
limited contingency fund, the Board 


7 Freezing the Social Security Tar Rate 
at 1 Percent, Hearings, House Ways and 
Means Committee (78th Cong., 2d sess.), 
November 27, 1944, p. 6. 








also argued, would be unfair to future 
generations of contributors. Under a 
contingency reserve plan, they might 
have to pay from three to five times 
as much for the same insurance pro- 
tection as contributors during the first 
two decades of the program, since 
increasing numbers eligible for bene- 
fits and higher average benefit 
amounts would make benefit expend- 
itures much higher than at the pro- 
gram’s start. In its first annual report 
(for the fiscal year ended June 1936) 
the Board explained that one purpose 
of reserve accumulation was “the 
budgeting of the cost according to an 
orderly plan which will effect a wise 
distribution between present and 
future payments.” 

Although there was some support 
for the view that contribution rates 
should be adjusted to the requirements 
of wartime finance, most of the state- 
ments made at congressional hearings 
emphasized that the requirements of 
social insurance financing should be 
given primary consideration. 

At the November 1944 hearings, an 
argument in favor of the rate increase 
was based on the following reasons. 
It would (1) reduce the program’s 
actuarial deficit and the total deficit 
of the Federal Government; (2) earn 
interest that would eventually be 
available for benefits; (3) strengthen 
the contributory character of the pro- 
gram; and (4) be fairer to young 
workers who will pay social security 
taxes throughout their lives. Second- 
ary reasons were the help an increased 
rate would provide in financing the 
war and preventing inflation. 

At the same hearings, M. A. Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, commented on 
arguments that the increase would 
help finance the war effort or fight in- 
flation: “It is dangerous to use these 
taxes for extraneous purposes... 
Social security taxes should be applied 
solely to meet social security needs 
... The social security tax rate should 
not be altered upward or downward as 
an economic measure to counteract 
inflationary or deflationary forces.” 

Some analysis of the relation of the 
trust fund to total Federal finances 
appeared during the course of the 
discussions from 1940 to 1950. 

Charges were frequently made that 
investment of the reserve fund in Fed- 


eral bonds involved the misuse of 
social security moneys through their 
expenditure for extraneous purposes. 
It was also asserted that the ready 
availability of contribution income 
in excess of current benefit require- 
ments would be a temptation to Fed- 
eral extravagance. Such charges led 
the 1938 Advisory Council to declare 
unanimously that “the present pro- 
visions regarding the investment of 
the moneys in the old-age reserve 
account do not involve any misuse of 
these moneys.” Ten years later, the 
1948 Advisory Council affirmed its 
unanimous agreement with this state- 
ment.® 

Some opponents of reserve accumu- 
lation have also charged that a large 
fund would lead to unwarranted or 
extravagant liberalization of benefits. 
This argument has been countered 
with the contention that if the pro- 
gram were financed on a current-cost 
basis the deceptively low contribution 
rates during the early years would 
stimulate the very kind of benefit gen- 
erosity feared by the opponents of a 
large reserve. After reviewing these 
conflicting viewpoints, a technical 
staff of the House Ways and Means 
Committee concluded that “decisions 
as to the method of financing had 
better rest on other grounds than that 
of making it easy for legislators to 
resist undue pressures.” ® 

Advocates of a limited contingency 
reserve held that accumulation of a 
larger fund would serve no fiscal pur- 
pose and that interest payments of the 
fund were equivalent to a Federal sub- 
sidy. Some of them argued that taxa- 
tion to pay interest on bonds held by 
the trust fund would be double taxa- 
tion for social security. Opponents 
of this view declared that it involved 
a major accounting error, because it 
counted debt service costs as social 
insurance costs. 

The Senate Finance Committee, re- 
porting on the revenue bill of 1943, 
used as an illustration an assumed 
trust fund of $50 billion, with the Gov- 
ernment paying $1.5 billion in interest 
annually. It declared that “it makes 
no difference to the taxpayer whether 





8 Senate Document No. 149 (80th Cong., 
2d sess.), April 20, 1948, p. 48. 

* Issues in Social Security: A Report to 
the Committee on Ways and Means... 
1946, p. 119. 


this $1,500,000,000 is appropriated to 
pay the interest on $50,000,000,000 of 
Government bonds in a reserve fund 
or whether it is a direct appropri- 
ation.” The advocates of fund ac- 
cumulation replied that interest would 
have to be paid on the Federal debt 
whether or not the bonds were held 
by the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, and if the bonds in ques- 
tion were not held by the fund, the 
Government would have to pay 2 sub- 
sidy to the insurance program besides 
paying the interest on these bonds. 

Mr. Altmeyer pointed out in the 
1944 House hearings that without the 
assumed $50 billion fund, the tax- 
payers would be required to pay $1.5 
billion more for debt interest and so- 
cial security combined than they 
would have to pay for the same pur- 
poses with such a fund.’® Later, the 
insurance organizations in a 1945 re- 
port, Social Security, concurred with 
Mr. Altmeyer’s reasoning about the 
fiscal savings made possible by build- 
ing a fund (although they did not 
advocate reserve accumulation): “a 
reserve fund therefore makes possible 
the use of interest, which the Govern- 
ment has to raise by taxation anyway, 
for a purpose which otherwise would 
require further...taxation on its 
own account.” 

The legislative history of the war- 
time freezes indicates that they were 
advocated on policy grounds that 
differed from those used to support 
the 1939 freeze. The Social Security 
Board protested consistently that 
long-range, internal considerations 
were more important than either ex- 
ternal considerations or short-range, 
internal considerations. The wartime 
freezes were advocated on the basis 
of short-range, internal factors in 
contrast to the external considera- 
tions advanced in 1939. 

These freezes were on a temporary, 
year-to-year basis. In 1947, new con- 
tribution schedules based more fully 
on considerations of long-range finan- 
cial policy were proposed. The con- 
tribution schedule finally adopted in 
that year, however, provided for a 2- 
percent rate for 1948 and 1949 and was 
~ i0See also George B. Robinson, “Ac- 
counting Error in Social Security,” Jour- 
nal of Accountancy, November 1944. 
There is no record showing that anyone 


has challenged the validity of this reply 
to the Senate Committee’s argument. 
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essentially a stop-gap measure. It was 
generally believed that the increase 
to 3 percent scheduled for 1950 (and 
the subsequent increase to 4 percent 
set for 1952) would be subject to 
change if coverage and benefit pro- 
visions were later amended. This 
schedule differed from the 1939 sched- 
ule chiefly in its maximum rate—4 
percent instead of 6 percent. 

The 1947 contribution schedule was 
really a compromise between the ar- 
rangements recommended by the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
and those proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee. Both committees 
recommended continuation of the 2- 
percent rate through 1949. The House 
Committee proposed an increase to 3 
percent in 1950 and still another in- 
crease to 4 percent in 1957," but the 
Senate Committee said that they con- 
sidered it “advisable to postpone con- 
sideration of rates beyond 1949 until 
there can be further study and investi- 
gation of the coverage, benefits, and 
other aspects of the social security 
program, and the taxes related 
thereto.” ** In the legislation finally 


enacted the contribution schedule rose 


to 4 percent, but it was to reach that 
rate in 1952 instead of 1957, the year 
recommended by the House Commit- 
tee. 

Formal authorization of a Govern- 
ment contribution to the program 
resulted directly from the congres- 
sional debate on the rate freeze for 
calendar 1944 and indirectly from 
the discussion of financial policy that 
has been continuous since the adop- 
tion of the original act. In 1944 the 
following sentence was added to sec- 
tion 201(a) of the Social Security 
Act: “There is also authorized to be 
appropriated to the Trust Fund such 
additional sums as may be required to 
finance the benefits and payments 
provided under this title.” 

In recommending that the social 
security centribution rate again be 
frozen in 1944 the Senate Finance 
Committee had declared in 1943 that 
“Congress obligates itself in the future 
to make whatever direct appropri- 


11 House Report No. 594 (80th Cong., 
Ist sess.), June 16, 1947, p. 1. 

12Senate Report No. 477 (80th Cong., 
Ist sess.), July 11, 1947, p. 3. 


18 Revenue Act of 1943, February 25, 
1944. 
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ations ...are necessary to maintain 
the full and complete solvency of the 
... benefit funds, because there could 
be no more solemn public trust.” Be- 
cause the amendment authorizing the 
subsidy was introduced by Senator 
James E. Murray, his comments dur- 
ing the 1944 debate give an authorita- 
tive interpretation of the policy sig- 
nificance of this provision: 


The least that Congress should do 
now to protect the financial integrity 
of the system is to incorporate a pro- 
vision in the Social Security Act itself, 
immediately and explicitly authoriz- 
ing a Government subsidy. This would 
replace revenues lost to the fund 
through congressional action in scal- 
ing down the scheduled contributions. 
I assume that the Finance Committee 
would have no objection to such an 
amendment since its report states 
that Congress has already obligated 
itself to provide subsidies. Such an 
amendment would ensure that the 
finances of the program would not be 
endangered by past and projected 
freezings of the tax rate. It would 
also provide statutory. recognition of 
the process which is actually taking 
place, namely, the process of shifting 
to future taxpayers most of the cost 
of benefits now being earned by pres- 
ent contributors. At the 1 percent 
rate, present contributors, together 
with their employers, are paying only 
a fraction of the full cost of their 
benefits. Congress should not adopt 
so imprudent a fiscal policy; but if it 
does, Congress should make sure that 
it is not adopted at the expense of 
future beneficiaries.** 


An unsuccessful attempt to repeal 
this authorization was made in 1946 
in the House version of the 1946 bill 
amending the Social Security Act. 
The Senate Finance Committee, how- 
ever, held that “to repeal this provi- 
sion, as proposed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, while continuing to 
freeze the tax, might be taken to imply 
an unwillingness of Congress to under- 
write the solvency of the system.’ 
The Finance Committee’s decision 
finally prevailed,’’ and the authoriza- 





14 Congressional Record, January 11, 
1944, p 46. 

15 House Report No. 2526 (79th Cong., 
2d sess.), July 15, 1946, pp. 3, 14. 

16 Senate Report No. 1862 (79th Cong., 
2d sess.) , July 27, 1946, p. 3. 

17 House Report No. 2724 (79th Cong., 
2d sess.), August 1, 1946, pp. 1, 5. 


tion of a Government contribution re- 
mained in the basic legislation until 
passage of the 1950 amendments. 

During the hearings and discus- 
sions many advocates of a limited 
contingency reserve indicated that 
they expected a future Federal sub- 
sidy to take the place of a. larger 
fund. The Senate Finance Committee, 
for example, declared in 1943 that a 
future Government contribution “is 
inherent in the decision made by Con- 
gress in 1939,” a decision that it in- 
terpreted as a move to “change to the 
basis of contingent reserves.” When 
it became apparent that contribution 
rate increases would not be approved, 
the advocates of’ greater reserve ac- 
cumulation were able to cite this dec- 
laration in support of the subsidy 
authorization noted above. Although 
some Members of Congress held that 
a Government contribution wouid be 
inequitable to general taxpayers as 
long as coverage of the program re- 
mained limited, their views did not 
prevail. 

Many advocates of a future Govern- 
ment contribution concurred with the 
reasoning of the 1938 Advisory Coun- 
cil, which pointed out that, with a 
Federal subsidy, employer-employee 
taxes would not have to rise to such 
a high ultimate level as in the 1935 
contribution schedule. They reasoned 
that the upward slope of the contri- 
bution-rate curve would be less sharp 
if a future Government contribution 
was assumed. Since such a subsidy 
would, with respect to program reve- 
nues, take the place of interest earn- 
ings from reserve funds, there would 
be less need to accumulate sizable 
funds. Hence, successive increases in 
the contribution rates might be 
smaller in amount and separated by 
longer time intervals than those called 
for if there were to be no Government 
contribution. 

Opponents of this view stressed the 
fact that these decisions to postpone 
contribution increases, to rely on a 
future Government subsidy, and 
therefore to accumulate smaller re- 
serves would not mean any lightening 
of future fiscal burdens. The total 
cost of benefits in any future year 
would be the same amount of dollars, 
whether that total was divided among 
three sets of taxpayers or two sets. 
According to this view, the decision 








in favor of a Government contribution 
was an answer to the question: Who 
Shall pay the cost of the benefits? It 
was a decision to divide these costs 
among general taxpayers, employers, 
and employees, rather than between 
the two latter groups. 

The amount of the reserve funds to 
be accumulated was, however, a 
“when” question: When shall the cost 
be borne? It involved the timing of 
contributions. The decision to place 
part of the costs on the general tax- 
payer left unanswered the question 
as to when the Government contribu- 
tion should begin. It did not face the 
real issue raised by the advocates of 
reserve accumulation who held that 
if more contribution revenue were col- 
lected in early years, less would have 
to be collected in later years. With a 
larger reserve fund accumulation, to- 
tal contribution levies needed in the 
future would be smaller because of 
the compounding of interest earned by 
reserve funds. 


Postwar Studies 


After Worid War II ended, the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee 
each initiated studies of social se- 
curity finance and general policy. The 
House study, Isswes in Social Security, 
was made in 1946 and includes a com- 
prehensive analysis of the issues inold- 
age, survivors, and extended disabil- 
ity insurance. The study sponsored 
by the Senate Finance Committee 
was made by an Advisory Council on 
Social Security organized by the Com- 
mittee in 1947. This advisory council 
in its report in 1948 made 22 recom- 
mendations for legislative changes 
in the old-age and survivors insurance 
program and gave the reasons for the 
proposals.** It later issued a similar 
report on disability protection,’ in 
which the recommendation is made 
that such a program be the respon- 
sibility of the Bureau administering 
old-age and survivors insurance. 
~ In one sense, the report of the 1948 
Advisory Council begins where that 
of the technical staff of the House 
Committee stops. From the pros and 
cons of the alternatives presented by 


18 Senate Document No. 149 (80th Cong., 
2d sess.), April 20, 1948. 

19 Senate Document No. 162 (80th Cong., 
2d sess.), May 27, 1948. 


the technical staff of the House Com- 
mittee and from supplementary data, 
the Council selected its concrete pro- 
posals and its justifications for them. 
Technically, these reports are not offi- 
cial reports of the respective congres- 
sional committees, nor do the views 
express the formal conclusions of the 
committee memberships. They are 
reports to the committees, not reports 
by or of the committees. 

Two differences in emphasis on fi- 
nancial issues appear in these reports. 
The technical staff of the House Com- 
mittee suggested a long-range con- 
tribution schedule that provided for 
a 0.5-percent rise in both the employer 
and employee contribution rate every 
10 years up to 1977. The 1948 Advisory 
Council recommended an increase 
in the combined contribution rate to 
3 percent whenever its other proposed 
changes should become effective, but 
it suggested that the timing of future 
rate increases be governed by the fol- 
lowing principles. 


The next step-up in the contribution 
rate, to 2 percent on employer and 2 
percent on employee, should be post- 
poned until the 1’2-percent rate plus 
interest on the investments of the 
trust fund is insufficient to meet cur- 
rent benefit outlays and administra- 
tivecosts. There are compelling reasons 
for an eventual Government contri- 
bution to the system, but the Coun- 
cil feels that it is unrealistic to decide 
now on the exact timing or proportion 
of that contribution. When the rate 
of 2 percent on employers and 2 per- 
cent on employees plus interest on 
the investments of the trust fund 
is insufficient to meet current out- 
lays, the advisability of an immediate 
Government contribution should be 
considered. 


The Council explained why it be- 
lieved a Government contribution 
should be paid. It pointed out that 
full-rate benefits would be paid to 
retirants during the first two or three 
decades of operation, even though 
these retirants (and their employers) 
could have paid only a part of the 
costs. Because it would be inequitable 
to ask employers and employees to pay 
“the entire cost of liabilities arising 
primarily because the act had not 
been passed earlier than it was,” this 
burden should be assumed by the Fed- 
eral Government. A Government 


contribution would be appropriate be- 
cause the substitution of social insur- 
ance for part of public assistance 
would lighten the load of taxation 
for assistance. It would, moreover, 
“be a recognition of the interest of the 
Nation as a whole in the welfare of the 
aged and of widows and children.” 
The first of these reasons is substan- 
tially the same as that given in sup- 
port of a Federal contribution by the 
Committee on Economic Security in 
its 1935 Report to the President. 


1950 Amendments 


In January 1949, Congress began 
consideration of extensive amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act.*° A 
bill, H.R. 2893, introduced early in the 
first session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, incorporated many of the rec- 
ommendations of the 1948 Advisory 
Council. After lengthy hearings, the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
rewrote this bill and reported it out 
as H.R. 6000.7" Following passage by 
the House, a revised version of H.R, 
6000 was reported out by the Senate 
Finance Committee **; a joint con- 
ference committee recommended its 
passage substantially as revised by the 
Senate.** On August 28, 1950, the bill 
was approved.** 

In its financial policy, H.R. 2893 
embodied many of the recommenda- 
tions of the 1948 Advisory Council. 
Its contribution schedule provided 
only two specific increases in the com- 
bined employer-employee rate. The 
first increase, from 2 to 3 percent, 
would become effective when benefits 
were liberalized. The second increase, 
to 4 percent, intended to cover the 
cost of temporary disability benefits, 
would become effective 6 months later. 
The bill retained the authorization 
for a Government contribution. The 
maximum amount of annual earnings 
subject to social security taxes was 
raised from $3,000 to $4,800. 

Cost estimates for this bill prepared 
by Social Security Administration 


20For a summary and legislative his- 
tory of the 1950 amendments, see the 
Bulletin for October 1950. 

21 House Report No. 1300 (8ist Cong., 
lst sess.), August 22, 1949. 

22 Senate Report No. 1669 (8ist Cong., 
2d sess.), May 17, 1950. 

23 House Report No. 2771 (8ist Cong. 
2d sess.), August 1, 1950. 
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actuaries made possible two alterna- 
tive plans for scheduling the Govern- 
ment subsidy.*® In the first plan the 
Government contribution would begin 
about 1960 (low-cost estimates) or 
1954 (high-cost estimates), when in- 
come from private contributors, plus 
fund interest, would be exceeded by 
disbursements. This plan assumes 
that the subsidy would be sufficient to 
keep the trust fund from decreasing. 
The combined employer-employee 
contribution rate would be main- 
tained at 3 percent until the Govern- 
ment contribution exceeded half the 
revenue from private contributors; the 
employer-employee rate would then 
be increased to 4 percent. A combined 
rate of 5 percent would become effec- 
tive in 1979, under low-cost estimates; 
and a combined rate of 9 percent in 
1993, under high-cost estimates. The 
Government contribution in 2000 
would be about $4 billion under low- 
cost estimates and about $6.5 billion 
under high-cost estimates. 

In the second plan, the combined 
employer-employee contribution rate 
would be increased from 3 to 4 percent 
when the revenue from private con- 
tributors, plus fund interest, was ex- 
ceeded by disbursements. When con- 
tribution income from the 4-percent 
rate, plus fund interest, became in- 
sufficient, the Government contribu- 
tion would be introduced. As in the 
first plan, the amount of the subsidy 
is assumed to be sufficient to keep the 
trust fund from decreasing. A com- 
bined rate of 5 percent would become 
effective in 1980, under low-cost es- 
timates; and a combined rate of 9 per- 
cent in 1993 under high-cost esti- 
mates. The amount of the Govern- 
ment contribution would be the same 
in 2000 as under the first plan, but 
under low-cost estimates the timing 
of its inauguration would be different 
—about 1970 instead of 1960. Under 
high-cost estimates the Government 
contribution would start about 1957, 
slightly later than in the first plan. 

After extensive hearings, followed 
by protracted consideration in execu- 
tive session, the House Ways and 
Means Committee drafted and re- 
ported favorably H.R. 6000, which 


25Robert J. Myers and E. A. Rasor, 
Long-range Cost Estimates for ... H.R. 
2893 (Actuarial Study No. 28), February 
1949, pp. 18-21. 
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differed fundamentally in financial 
policy from H.R. 2893 because it elimi- 
nated the authorization for a Govern- 
ment contribution. The Committee 
believed that the program “should be 
on a completely self-supporting basis.” 
In harmony with this decision, it wrote 
into H.R. 6000 a complete contribution 
schedule designed to finance the bene- 
fits in perpetuity. This schedule pro- 
vided for the following combined 
rates: for 1950, 3.0 percent; 1951-59, 
4.0 percent; 1960-64, 5.0 percent; 1965- 
69, 6.0 percent; and for 1970 and 
thereafter, 6.5 percent. Contribution 
rates for the self-employed would be 
one and one-haif times as much as 
employee rates. 

The Committee’s actuary estimated 
that as a result of this self-supporting 
contribution schedule, the trust fund 
would grow rapidly for at least two 
decades and more slowly for two 
more decades. By 1960, the trust fund 
would amount to $33 billion; by 1970, 
$53 billion; by 1980, $71 billion; and 
by 1990, about $74 billion.*® These 
were intermediate estimates based on 
a 2-percent interest rate. Preliminary 
estimates, derived from slightly dif- 
ferent wage assumptions, had been 
presented earlier in the Committee 
report. 

During the early years the contri- 
bution rates under the Ways and 
Means Committee’s bill would be lower 
than the estimated level premium cost 
of the program, and after 1970 they 
would be slightly higher. The Com- 
mittee said in its report that it did 
“not recommend that the system be 
financed by a high, level tax rate from 
1950 on but rather ...an increasing 
schedule, which—of necessity—will 
ultimately have to rise higher than 
the level-premium rate.” 

The Committee commented as fol- 
lows on the size of the trust fund: 


In evaluating the ultimate size of the 
trust fund, there should be kept in 
mind the fact that the liabilities of the 
system likewise are correspondingly 
large. Fifty years hence estimated 
benefit payments . . . will be almost 
$12,000,000,000 per year; the actuarial 
liability for the benefits then in cur- 
rent payment status (disregarding 
those which will fall due or be claimed 








26 Robert J. Myers, Actuarial Cost Esti- 
mates for ... H.R. 6000, October 3, 1949, 
p. 14. 


thereafter) will be $100,000,000,000 
to $125,000,000,000, and an insurance. 
company would have to hold reserves. 
of comparable amounts to meet its 
legal liability under similar circum- 
stances. 


The treatment of the trust fund in 
the Committee report was apparently 
a byproduct of the decision to make 
the program self-supporting without 
a Government contribution. The re- 
port expressed no fear of the rela- 
tively large reserve that would result 
from this policy and from the related 
decision that the maximum contri- 
bution rate should be reached by 1970. 

H.R. 6000 differed from H.R. 2893 
also in the maximum wage base for 
contributions and wage credits— 
$3,600 instead of $4,800. The new base 
was, however, $600 more than the 
$3,000 base in effect until 1951. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
held its hearings on H.R. 6000 in 1950, 
and in reporting the bill with amend- 
ments it made two important changes 
in the financial provisions. It main- 
tained the maximum wage base for 
contributions and wage credits at 
$3,000 instead of the $3,600 in the 
House bill, and it also changed the 
contribution schedule by postponing 
the starting date for the combined 
employer-employee contribution rate 
of 4 percent from 1951 to 1956. While 
thus reducing the contribution income 
of the trust fund, the Committee in- 
creased the disbursements to be made 
in the near future by changing eli- 
gibility requirements so that about 
700,000 additional beneficiaries would 
be added to the rolls almost immedi- 
ately. The effect of these changes 
would be to slow down reserve ac- 
cumulation until 1956. 

Consequently, even though under 
the bill reported to the Senate the 
combined contribution rate ultimately 
would rise to 6.5 percent, as under the 
House bill, the 1990 peak of the trust 
fund was estimated at $72 billion— 
about $2 billion less than the 1990 peak 
of $74 billion estimated under the 
House bill.” Most of the difference 
in these peak amounts resulted from 


27 These figures are based on interme- 
diate costs. The high-low ranges, from 
which these intermediate costs were de- 
rived, are in the actuarial reports on 
H.R. 6000. 








differences in estimated trust-fund 
operations before 1956. The Senate 
Committee’s report, on the basis of 
the final estimates for the House ver- 
sion of H.R. 6000, said: “Thus under 
the House-approved bill, according to 
the intermediate estimate, the Trust 
Fund increases to $25 billion by the 
end of 1955 as compared with $17'2 
billion at the same date for the Com- 
mittee-approved bill; this difference 
of about $8 billion is maintained for 
almost 25 years.” 

Shortly before the final Senate vote 
on H.R. 6000, the Senate Finance 
Committee, in a reversal of its ear- 
lier recommendation, introduced an 
amendment that restored the increase 
in the wage-base maximum from 
$3,000 to $3,600. The Senate passed 
the bill with this amendment incor- 
porated. Before final action on the 
bill, the Senate appropriated $25,000 
for further study by its Finance Com- 
mittee of ways to improve the pro- 
gram, especially with respect to 
coverage and finance. 

In the bill reported by the Confer- 
ence committee and finally enacted, 
one important change from the House 
and Senate versions of H.R. 6000 was 
a compromise on the contribution 
schedule. In the House version, the 
increase to the 4-percent rate was 
scheduled for 1951; in the Senate 
version, for 1956. In the amendments 
enacted into law, the effective date is 
1954. The amendments also retain 
the $3,600 wage-base maximum and 
the provision repealing the authori- 
zation of a Government contribution. 

Published records of committee 
hearings and of congressional debates 
associated with the 1950 amendments 
contain no mention of the “rule of 
three.” Estimates for the program 
before these amendments indicated 
that the trust fund in 1950 would be 
9 or 10 times “the highest expected 
annual disbursements during the 
next 5 years. Intermediate estimates 
of the progress of the trust fund 
under the 1950 amendments show 
that the reserve .will be in excess of 
the maximum permitted by the “rule 
of three” throughout the period for 
which estimates have been made. At 
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its peak about 1990, the estimated 
trust fund of about $83.5 billion 
would be about eight times the high- 
est expected annual disbursements 
during the next 5 years.** Congress, 
however, took no action to eliminate, 
modify, or clarify the requirement 
that the Board of Trustees shall re- 
port whenever the trust fund exceeds 
three times the highest annual ex- 
penditures anticipated during the 
next 5 fiscal years. If this provision 
is interpreted as establishing a man- 
datory or desirable maximum, it is 
in conflict with the contribution 
schedule of the law as amended in 
1950. If it is merely a requirement 
for a report, it would seem to be 
superfluous; the regular Trustees’ 
reports would indicate how much the 
existing trust fund might exceed the 
maximum required on a contingency 
fund basis. 


Future Financial Policy 


The foregoing historical summary 
lends weight to the conclusion that 
the 1950 amendments provide no final 
answer to the problem of financing 
old-age and survivors insurance. 
Since a review of the basic financial 
issues by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee is expected to begin in 1951, the 
recently enacted provisions will be 
subject to wide public discussion 
shortly after they have become effec- 
tive. The extended coverage of the 
amended program will add to the 
number of people who have a direct 
interest in the decisions reached. 

The issues probably will continue 
to center on the schedule of contri- 
bution rates and the size of the 
reserve fund. The merits of current- 
cost as against level-premium financ- 
ing will be further debated, together 
with proposals for partial reserves 
accumulated under intermediate solu- 





28 Robert J. Myers, Actuarial Cost Esti- 
mates for...Amendments of 1950, July 
27, 1950. The report explains the high-low 
range from which the intermediate esti- 
mates were derived and discusses the way 
in which the contribution schedule aimed 
at the principle of self-support, but it 
does not secure an exact balance using 
integral or rounded fractional rates. 





tions such as tne use of the actuarial 
rate.*° An inseparable question will 
be the desirability or necessity of a 
Government contribution or subsidy. 
The issue of the wage-base maximum 
probably will be reopened. 

The problem of program financing 
will take on new aspects if serious 
consideration is given to proposals 
for fundamental changes in the bene- 
fit structure of the program. Schemes 
for noncontributory pensions, partic- 
ularly those that include a means 
test, not only would differ basically 
from the present program in their 
benefit aspects but also would have 
far-reaching implications from the 
standpoint of financial policy. Pro- 
posals that would combine in one 
program flat pensions to all the aged 
and additional insurance benefits 
payable only to insured workers in- 
volve complex financial issues. M. A. 
Linton, for example, has proposed 
that each retired person over 65 
years of age be eligible for a minimum 
monthly pension of $25 and that an 
additional insurance benefit, related 
to earnings in covered employment, 
be paid in accordance with a suitable 
formula “up to.a relatively low maxi- 
mum.’°° Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
then Representative from California, 
suggested a noncontributory pension 
of $75 a month, supplemented by a 
contributory insurance benefit com- 
puted as 15 percent of the worker's 
average monthly wage.** 

Either noncontributory pensions or 
a combination of noncontributory flat 
pensions with supplementary insur- 
ance benefits might properly use 
methods of financing fundamentally 
different from those applicable to the 
existing program. Thus, future fi- 
nancial policy will depend in large 
part on the kind of insurance pro- 
gram that is finally adopted. 








29 See Robert M. Ball, “What Contribu- 
tion Rate for Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance?” Social Security Bulletin, 
July 1949. 

80 Social Security Revision, Hearings, 
Senate Finance Committee (8ist Cong., 
2d sess.), February 1950, p. 961. 

3S.H.R. 7617 (8ist Cong., 2d sess.), 
March 8, 1950. 
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Disabled Old-Age Insurance Beneficiaries 


fourths of the men and women 

currently receiving old-age in- 
surance benefits are estimated to be 
disabled. Most of these disabled 
beneficiaries have quit working for 
good. Some of them, however, can 
and do work after their entitlement 
in jobs that are less demanding than 
their usual occupations. Others un- 
doubtedly could work if jobs geared 
to their limited capacities were 
available. 

This estimate of the extent of dis- 
ability among all retirement bene- 
ficiaries in the United States relates 
to the present period of relatively full 
employment.' In a labor market less 
favorable to the employment of old 
people, the disability rate would be 
lower than the estimate indicates 
because more able-bodied persons 
aged 65 and over would be out of work 
and receiving insurance benefits. 

The concept of disability obviously 
is relative, and the estimated propor- 


* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

1The estimate relates to beneficiaries 
currently receiving benefits 1 to 11 years 
after their entitlement; for estimates 
relating to the employability of bene- 
ficiaries at the time of their entitlement, 
see the Bulletin for January 1951. 
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tion of beneficiaries who are disabled 
depends on the definition used. For 
the present estimate a beneficiary 
was counted as disabled if he was 
incapable of full-time work at the 
kind of job he had before his entitle- 
ment. The estimate is based on a 
study of representative beneficiaries 
in 20 cities. Altogether, 3,362 men 
and 622 women who became entitled 
to primary benefits during the 8 years 
1940-47 were interviewed in their 
homes in the period from 1941 to 
1949 to find out how they were getting 
along after their entitlement.? Among 
other things they were asked their 
opinions about their health and their 
ability to work at the time of the 
interview. The infirmities of which 
they complained and any employment 








2For reports on some of the findings 
of these surveys, see the Bulletin for 
July and September 1943; March 1944; 
January, April, September, and November 
1945; January 1946; August and October 
1947; February and September 1948; 
November 1949; April and May 1950; and 
January 1951. See also the Bulletin for 
June 1946 for a comparison of aged in- 
surance beneficiaries with aged assistance 
recipients and the aged in the general 
population, and the October 1949 issue 
for a study of public assistance supple- 
mentation of income of insurance bene- 
ficiaries. 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of old-age beneficiaries by their opinion as 
to their ability to work, 20 cities, 1941-49 
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by EDNA C. WENTWORTH * 


they had during the year preceding 
the interview were noted. 

In the analysis of the data collected, 
the beneficiaries were first grouped 
in three classes according to their 
opinions as to their work capacity 
at the time of the interview. The 
postentitlement employment record 
of the beneficiaries in each class and 
the present condition of their health 
were then studied.’ 


Beneficiaries’ Work Capacity 

The following classification was 
used in grouping the beneficiaries 
with reference to their opinion as to 
their work capacity: (1) those who 
said they could work full time—35 
hours or more a week—on a job for 
which their experience qualified 
them; (2) those who regarded them- 
selves as unable to work at all; (3) . 
those who said they were able to work 
but specified that the job must be 
“light” or “part time” (table 1). All 
three classes included some bene- 
ficiaries whose benefits were sus- 
pended a month or more during the 
survey year * because of their covered 
employment earnings. 


Able to work full time—Most of 
the beneficiaries who said they could 
work full time in their customary 
occupations if they had the oppor- 
tunity were probably able to do so. 
During the wartime year ending in 
the summer of 1944, for example, 89 
percent of all the men beneficiaries 











Year of Year of Number oy | ; i had res- 
Survey area | entitle- | inter- in Able to | Incapaci- Fae be interviewed in Ohio who mo 
ee | sample | Tota) | Work | tated for parttime  ervations as to their work capacity 
time . | of work tight ‘obe did have some employment. Two- 
———_—— 21cm — tte eee eee ee 
7% 8The analysis of health and employ- 
" Bhiladelphia- Baltimore... .--..- 1940 1941 | 508 | 100 35 55 10 ment is limited to the men beneficiaries 
eee mee 1940 1941 550 100 37 40 2 because the number of women entitled 
Tae Memphis-Atlanta - 1940 1942 564 100 36 34 30 
Los Angeles ____ | 2 9940 | 1942 | 758 100 40 41 19 to benefits on their own wage records 
12middle-sized Ohio cities. ....._. 1941-42 | 1944 ay! - " 4y 4 in various surveys was not large enough 
SS a ee | ee) ee a . : Po to provide an adequate basis for analysis 
Philadelphia-Baltimore - - - - - -- -| 1940-47 | 1949 461 100 17 53 
—— Baltimore | | %0 within each work-capacity class. The 
Phiadelphia- -Baltimore - -- - - -- | 1940 1941 | be - 4 S A. information obtained, however, indicates 
t. Louis .| 1940 1941 1 
Birmingham- Memphis-Atlanta. | 190 | 1942 53} 100 26 06 g that the general conclusions derived 
Los Angeles. _.......... auuu-.|2190 | 1942 186 100 31 56 13 from the study of the men are likewise 
12 middle-sized Ohio cities.......- 1941-42 | , ee 99 100 16 70 14 applicable to the women. No women 
Boston - - ---| 1940-44 1046 | dl ed 2 “ 7 primary beneficiaries were included in 








the 1949 Philadelphia-Baltimore survey. 
4 Twelve consecutive calendar months 
preceding the month of the interview. 


' At the time of the interview. 
2 Includes January 1941 entitlements. 
* Includes January 1947 interviews. 


4 Women old-age insurance beneficiaries were ex- 
cluded from the 1949 Philadelphia-Baltimore survey 
of 1940-47 entitlements. 
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thirds of the men who said they were 

abie to work full time were employed 
full time throughout the year. When 
the demand for labor was less urgent, 
however, the proportion with some 
_ employment among the retirement 
beneficiaries who thought they were 
able to work was smaller (from 44 to 
72 percent in the various survey 
areas) because older men and women 
are ordinarily marginal workers who 
find difficulty in obtaining jobs in 
industry or commerce. 


Incapacitated for any kind of 
work.—Most of the beneficiaries who 
said they were unable to work at all 
were probably sick. They said they 
were suffering from heart disease, 
high blood pressure, paralysis, arth- 
ritis, anemia, failing vision, cancer, 
kidney disease, and other degenera- 
tive conditions associated with aging. 
A few of the men—during the 1944 
survey year as many as 29 percent 
and in the other years from 4 to 19 
percent—had some employment, 
mostly casual work. The majority, 
however, had quit working by the 
time of the interview, and others ob- 
viously were working in spite of seri- 
ous health handicaps. 

From a study of their employment 
records during the survey year and 
their own comments on their health, 
it may be concluded that, for prac- 
tical purposes in estimating the pro- 
portion of beneficiaries who were in- 
capacitated for work at their usual 
occupations, all the beneficiaries who 
said they were unable to work should 
be counted as disabled. 


Able to work only part time or at 
light jobs.—The beneficiaries who 
said they could work only part time 
or at light jobs included men and 
women in a variety of situations. Ex- 
cept for the 1944 survey year in Ohio, 
where the proportion was 70 percent, 
less than half (from 32 to 46 percent) 
of the men who said they could work 
only part time or at light jobs had 
any employment during the year 
studied. Some of the beneficiaries 
who were not working had become 
discouraged about getting jobs and 
believed themselves unable to work 
at their usual occupations. Others 
obviously could not have held full- 
time jobs that required much phys- 
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ical exertion; some probably could 
not have worked at all, but because 
they said they were able to do “‘cer- 
tain types of work” they were in- 
cluded with those who might take 
part-time or light jobs. 

The largest group among the bene- 
ficiaries in this class who had some 
employment were the men—mostly 
manual workers—who worked a part 
or all of the survey year at jobs that 
required less physical exertion than 
their usual occupations. A few 
worked full time throughout the year 
in small businesses of theirown. One 
old man, for example, who had been 
a sprayer in a piano factory, boarded 
dogs during the survey year. Some 
worked full time in industry but at 
relatively easy jobs; a former painter 
who was employed as a watchman 
was typical. Most of this group, how- 
ever, had only casual employment 
during the year; a former carpenter 
worked occasionally for private fami- 
lies, and a former laborer in a steel 
mill did gardening for his neighbors. 

A small number of men worked 
during part or all of the year in their 
usual types of occupation. Some in 
this group found after their reem- 
ployment that the work was too hard, 
and they had to quit. A laborer in the 
steel industry, for example, was em- 
ployed 8 months of the survey year 
as a laborer but stopped because he 
could not perform the heavy duties 
required. He said he had pains in 
his legs but that he could hold a 
light job. Others worked full time 
during the year but told the inter- 
viewers that they could not keep on 
much longer; a few appeared able 
to continue at full-time work in their 
usual occupations. 

A portion of the group of benefici- 
aries who said they could work but 
had reservations as to their work 
capacity clearly should be included 
among those who were disabled in the 
sense of not being able to work at 
their regular jobs. A conservative 
estimate would include half the group. 


Percent Disabled 


If to the number of totally dis- 
abled beneficiaries is added one-half 
the number who said they could work 
only part time, the result would be 
a conservative estimate of the total 
number who are probably disabled 


for full-time employment in their 
customary jobs. They formed the 
following proportions of the benefi- 
ciaries in the various survey areas 
on the day of the interview. 











Percent disabled 
Survey area and survey year 

Men Women 
Philadelphia-Baltimore pee), 60 70 
St. Louis (1941) _ SER 52 67 
Birmingham- ‘Memphis- 

Atlanta (1942) - OT 49 70 
Los Angeles (1942) - mess >< Bige 51 62 
12 middle-sized Ohio cities 

CRUE) < . cvuranctctestaeusbacs 61 77 
Boston (1946) ............-.-.. 72 63 
Philadelphia-Baltimore (1949) - 68 (4) 











‘ Women primary beneficiaries excluded from the 
survey. 


There were more disabled bene- 
ficiaries in Boston (1946) and in 
Philadelphia-Baltimore (1949) than 
in the other survey areas, largely be- 
cause the beneficiaries in those two 
areas had been entitled longer—from 
1 to 6 or from 1 to 9 years, respec- 
tively—than in the earlier surveys, 
where the beneficiaries interviewed 
had been entitled only from 1 to 3 
years. Because these Boston and 
Philadelphia-Baltimore studies are 
more recent and include beneficiaries 
who had been on the benefit rolls for 
a longer period, the findings as to 
disability in these two samples are 
undoubtedly more representative of 
all retirement beneficiaries in the 
United States before the 1950 amend- 
ments went into effect than are the 
earlier ones. 

The samples on which the above 
percentages are based contained a 
few individuals who worked full time 
in covered employment during the 
entire year and received no benefits. 
Percentages based on samples in- 
cluding only beneficiaries who re- 
ceived benefits part or all of the year 
would be slightly larger. Moreover, 
approximately 2 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries originally selected for the 
samples could not be interviewed be- 
cause they were too ill. Their inclu- 
sion also would raise the proportion 
who were disabled. In estimating the 
disability rate for all the old-age in- 
surance beneficiaries in the country, 
both these circumstances have been 
taken into account. 

The immediate effect of the pro- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Federal Grants to State 
and Local Governments, 
1949-50 


The largest and most significant 
type of Federal financial aid to State 
and local governments is the grant- 
in-aid. Regular Federal grants to 
States and to local governments have 
followed an almost continuous upward 
trend in recent years. Total grants, 
including those of an emergency na- 
ture, are now at about the same level 
as in the fiscal year 1934-35, when the 
greatest part went for emergency re- 
lief (table 1). In 1949-50, as well as in 
1934-35, they totaled almost $2.2 bil- 
lion. For almost all major purposes, 
however, the grants were larger in 
the later year. 

The scope of the data presented in 
the accompanying tables has been 
confined to grants for cooperative 
Federal-State or Federal-local pro- 
grams that are administered at the 
State and/or iocal level and to those 


stration. With the return of the em- 
ployment offices to State administra- 
tion in November 1946, grants for this 
purpose surpassed the prewar levels 
and continued their long-term up- 
ward trend. Between 1946-47, the first 
full postwar year in which the grants 
for both these functions were made, 
and 1949-50, the amount granted for 
employment security administration 
more than doubled in size. 

Grants for health services totaled 
$119. million in 1949-50 as compared 
with $67 million in the previous fiscal 
year, and those for welfare services 
other than public assistance amounted 
to $113 million in 1949-50 as compared 
with $99 million in the preceding year. 
In 1949-50 each of the grants for 
these purposes represented 5 percent 
of total Federal grants for the year. 


Table 1.—Federal grants to State and local 
years 1934-35 through 1949-50 





health, cancer control, heart. disease 
control, hospital survey and con- 
struction, and water pollution control. 
A significant addition, to, federally 
aided welfare functions is the school 
lunch program, presently accounting 
for the largest proportion of Federal 
welfare grants for purposes. Sther 

Grants for education were less than 
2 percent of total Federal grants in 
1949-50. Grants for .this purpose 
have increased since the war period, 


s, by purpose, fiscal 


























{In thousands} 
cases in which the bulk of the funds is - 
channeled through agencies of State Assistance . 
and local governments. Grants-im- — Fi.ca1 year | ‘Total | “and” | Smeraeney| scourity | Healt, | seitan tducee | All, 
kind and emergency grants have been scene: meet services § ? 
included when they meet these |} - ‘ 
ag ore 8 igen | iociiss | goaaaa| 'Saetns | oes | Scan] “agin | ingen | usr aos 
= 1065-36. . .....-.-. ; 4 

Grants for public assistance pay ues 1 pean yp ~~ ot ee Pees hs Sz 
ments and administration, $1,123 mil- 1937-48. 800, 466 216, 074 45,939 | » 15,329 3, 655 im 4 
lion in 1949-50, were 51 percent of  jaay-40..°<"---| "sen gmo | nu tas |-""--| Shae) ahem bc ome) Bhat footmhom 

1940-41... ....... 858, 591 Ee 632 870 078 

total Federal grants in that year. [%%)-----~----| Soran} 374.508 [ovo See | arene] Ren be ae bo Go 
Since their inception in 1935-36, these i243.......... | 830, 995 $06,623 J...) 36,480 | 30,396 5,824 | 26,158 a4 
grants have grown steadily year by {9 {i----------| Sotee |  frotsee (TTrw_]} Sataeo | aeseb Lo Remel anim | sonase 
year. This growth has been more !St5-46......... 4 eee eee eck ameatseshs ane 
rapid since the end of World War II 1047 48 caaeed 1 452, 644 718, 389 i ad Se 133,610 55, 300 91,988 35,813 427, 
as a result of the increased Federal  igi9-59 7 --7-*-| 2'181'775 | 1,128,418 |.-----...--| 207,617 | 1292158} 213,163 4 38,50b-} - 579,919 
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under postwar amendments to the 1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 


aid to the blind under the Social Security Act. in certain areas from 1946-47 to date. ~~ 
Social Security Act, the rising cost 2 Federal Emergency Relief Administration grants. ’ Agricultural experiment stations. ond sricoeicn 
of living, and the greater number ? Unemployment insurance administration under § work from 1934-35 to date and under 

’ the Social Security Act beginning 1935-36; em- and Marketing Act of 1946 from: 1947-48) to. 4 


of persons on the rolls. 

Grants for the administration of 
the State unemployment insurance 
and employment service programs— 
$208 million in 1949-50, or 10 percent 
of total grants in that year—have 
also increased markedly over the 
years. There was an apparent de- 
cline in the total amount of these 
grants during the war years, when 
the State employment services were 
under direct Federal operation and 
no grants were made for their admini- 
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ployment service administration, 1934-35 through 
December 1941 and from Nov. 16, 1946, to date. 

‘ From 1935-36 to date: maternal and child health 
services and services for ane children under the 
Social Security Act and public health services; from 
inception of the program through 1948-49, emergency 
maternity and infant care; from inception of the 
program to date: venereal disease, tuberculosis, 
cancer, and heart disease control, mental health, 
hospital survey and construction, and water pollu- 
tion control. 

5 Child welfare services under the Social Security 
Act from 1935-36 to date; vocational rehabilitation 
and State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers 
and sailors from 1934-35 to date; from 1946-47 to date, 
school lunch program; for 1942-43, community war 
service day care. 

* Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, voca- 
tional education, education of the blind, and State 
and municipal marine schools from 1934-35 to date; 
emergency Office of Education grants from 1935-36 


tribution of farm labor from. so, 1948-49; 


a os ten et of Ai 24, 1935, 
3 ug. 
date; Federal annual contribu’ to puble owing 
authorities from 1939-40 to date; ' —— 
hn 934-35. « 
Federal from 1 O48 to dates Public 
Works A C 
from 1934-35 on; communi’ ties ' 
disaster and 1941-42; and 
wartime public works from 1941-42 through 1948-49 
Source: Annual Reports of the of the 
Treasury, Combined Teeelots. Ex- 
es, and Balances of the Us States Govern- 
ment, and other Grants for part 


ment of Agriculture. 








‘mainly ‘as a result of the financial aid 
extended ‘for the maintenance and 
Operation of schools in areas con- 
‘gested by wartime conditions. How- 
ever, education grants have not in- 
creased at the same rate as total 
grants for all purposes. 

Grants’ for all “other” purposes 
have increased since the close of 
‘World "War II but have not reached 
‘the levels attained in some of the de- 
pression and prewar years. In 1949- 
50, they amounted to $580 million. 

Total Federal grants to States 
(including the Territories and posses- 
sions) and to iocal governments 
amounted to $14.41 per capita in 
1949-50 (table 2). When the States 
are ranked by 1947-49 average per 
capita income and classified by income 
group, it becomes evident that, as per 
capita income declines, total grants 
and grants for most of the major 
purposes tend to average somewhat 
higher amounts per capita. Within 
the income groups, however, there is 
considerable variation in the per 
capita grants for all purposes. 

Total grants to the high-income 
States. averaged $12.83 per capita, 
while those to the middle-income 
and low-income States averaged 
$15.00 and $16.89, respectively. Per 
capita grants for assistance payments 
and administration, health services, 
other welfare services, and education 
are also highest, on the average, for 
the group of low-income States. In 
1949-59, as in previous years, there 
was a direct correlation between per 
capita grants for employment secu- 
rity administration and per capita 
income. 

The inverse correlation between per 
capita grants and per capita income 
for many of the major purposes has 
been a relatively recent development 
and represents considerable prog- 
ress toward greater equalization of 
the Federal share of the aided pro- 
grams. As late as 1946-47, per capita 
grants for all purposes and for public 
assistance and education were great- 
est for the middle-income group of 
the States. On the average, from 
1947-48 on, the highest per capita 
grants for these purposes have gone to 
the low-income States. 
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Table 2.—Per capita Federal grants to States and localities, by State and 


purpose, fiscal year 1949-50 


















































Per capita grants 
Average l l va 
States ranked by 1047-49 per pote A |Assistance} Employ- 
ee 1947-49 Total ee sana y Health hs wd Educa-| All 
| adminis- | adminis- | 5°TV!C€S "igoryicgs «| Hon* | other’ 
} } tration ' | tration ? | | 
tte ee ee ee } Poors ee 2% | 
, RS eS ene Sr gee: pier wee $14. 41 $7. 42 $1. 37 . 79 . 75 ; 
Continental United States | ~ $1,337 | 14. 54 7. 54 1.39 ‘3 : 74 + 3 
High-income group.-..-._- i Sate ae 12. 83 6. 65 1.72 .49 55 .19 
New York1.--2004...2.. | 1,746 | 10.17 4. 63 1.89 .37 41 4 a 
District of Columbia -...-.-... 1,719 8. 08 2.38 1.62 . 89 - 26 li 2. 82 
Nevada. 2p phedpity A TE 1,711 44.46 6. 52 4.00 1.27 - 67 1.10 30. 90 
California - « .. sxsthien agh~Semest 1,7 17.84 12.18 2.16 .37 . 56 -12 2. 45 
mack r anne pancens 1,622 | 10.26 4.30 1.87 4 -70 -2 2.74 
SON. ZB a, 1, 622 11, 55 6. 55 1.23 . 583 . 57 .18 2.50 
at a ene Se 1, 605 14. 78 2. 47 1. 53 1.11 1.00 71 7.95 
po” A a ae a 1,555 | 28.39 9, 29 1.64 .74 .92 4 15. 37 
OO ae 1,555 7.33 2. 02 1.80 41 .43 14 2. 52 
WE Faccal ennetn tmcecacrens 1,509 | 16.30 6. 42 1.78 .70 . 76 -27 6.38 
Wyoming ieee a AT 1,471 32. 64 6. 50 2.04 1. 53 1,06 . 86 20. 66 
Ohio. HES Deets Saat 1, 457 11.39 6. 42 1.32 - 50 . 54 .19 2.43 
Michigan LS SS ssbbs cise chest 1. 452 13.70 6. 93 1. 67 - 66 71 -23 3. 50 
North. Dakota... .. =. .5s....... 1,439 | 22.61 6, 29 1.05 1.09 < .48 12. 99 
WOMEEIUUN . - occ ccc tccccune. 1,436 | 19.88 12.10 1.85 . 59 .79 .62 3.93 
Maryland. i: .:.22..-0...-..... 1, 426 9.38 2.74 1.60 -61 7) 17 3.76 
_Middle-income reap... ei. Gis 15. 00 7.81 1.23 75 - 64 24 4.31 
I 1,422 27. 95 16. 78 1.25 -% - 66 24 8.00 
Massachusetts Sac oteices 1, 420 13. 55 8.27 1.97 . 55 46 15 2.15 
Pennsylvania... ...-.......... 1,407 | 10.05 4.91 1. 57 . 57 «45 -17 2.37 
SE EE sac cacnsnonnce 1,404 | 12.68 6. 22 2. 45 64 . 6 34 2. 47 
South Dakota. ._-..---.2.2222- 1,360 | 23.56 7.51 81 8 TL} 44] 13.15 
LCS RTM 1,343 13. 28 6. 53 .91 an . 6 .2 4.22 
a eS Sey e eye 1,331 16.79 7.41 .79 91 68 33 6. 66 
EE See ee ae 1,319: 16.8 7.22 - 6 , 80 -78 - 2 6.81 
RE ie Boe BE: 1,314 | 10.62 5.06 . 98 84 : 21 2. 89 
DORI 5: sashiine 35k ner cs 1,269 | 21.28 844) 1.76 1. 50 -87 62} 8.00 
Missouri ah Ee 1, 268 20. 76 14.61 | . 86 .8 72 24 3.79 
VRE aes Bae } 1,257} 15.24 7.45 | 1.07 . 83 .73 a) 4.93 
SREB. cininegce-aegr-mnencanes | 1, 249 20. 06 8. 59 . 84 L.11 71 .35 8.47 
Utah A ne RD Oe ET Se | 1, 206 19.14 7.08 1.75 1,35 1.05 .37 7.54 
New Hampshire - - . pound 1, 200 14. 16 5.90 1.70 1.80 74 42 3. &8 
a 1, 155 21. 66 8. 80 09 . 82 83 8. 66 
, Ana Segre ae eS j 1,150 16. 55 8. 96 93 83 7 23 4.77 
Low-income group... .....- b Aibates 16. 89 8.7% 1.01 1.30 1.18 37 4.30 
Maine PY che le 1,115 15. 68 | 7.31 1.39 .69 . 67 34 5,28 
re eee ne 1,111 18. 14 | 12.31 1.12 1.18 .o .18 2.41 
Vermont... ...... LS PO sees 1,107 | 18.93 6.77) 1.78) 221 1.03 | .62) 6482 
VES apn vintp~ a= none ot. 1, 051 8.17 2. 09 . 62 1.08 -& Pf 3.33 
West Virginia. 2222-22-72] 068 | 18.77] «=670| = 00} = er} | L6 | 30} 3.88 
Oklahoma —s 3 1, 020 31. 68 21, 26 1.06 1, 27 1.20 - 46 6.44 
i nl wale does 992 oo 8.72 1. 54 1.84 . 9 .39 11.4 
DRis«s- ce 942 . 52 20. 97 1.13 1.18 1.34 2% 4.64 
Georgia... . 89 17.17 7. 56 SS 1. 61 1, 29 | .74 5.08 
Tennessee. ; 883 | 16.50 855} Lu 1.26 Lis} <4 4.11 
Kentucky ....... -| 868 | 13.92 6.16 . 80 1.19 1,07 30 4.42 
North Carolina... - - .| 866 | 11.97 4.93 .97 1.37 1. 21 . 26 3. 22 
South Carolina........ d 800 | 14.36 5. 67 1.13 1. 66 1, 49 -40 4.02 
nat cagd.- «<b age eee 7 14. 22 6. 76 1.13 1.12 1.26 .41 3. 54 
Arkansas. . iy IS A Oe 795 19. 68 10. 22 1.01 1. 56 1.49 - 46 4. 95 
Mississippi...........--------- 688 | 15.99) 6.34 | 1. 06 1. 92 141) .44 4. 82 
| | } | 
ae possessions... ae ES Pe : ps4 os | ‘— 1.23 1.31 | -28 3. 29 
a tetanic Rew ns jg TE en ln oS | 23.69 | 7. 4.3% 9. 21 27 | . 82 1,74 
Se eee a Sa } 18.28 5.00 1.17 1.28 93 | .48 0. 42 
PTA RSL SS Sg E . 08 . 69 1. 43 a 1.99 
Virgin Islands._._.....-.- betel at | 43.82 |... [ceca TO KS ea. 3. 95 
| | 








1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind. 

2 Unemployment insurance and employment serv- 
ice administration. 

3 Maternal and child health services, services for 
crippled children, general public health services, 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, heart disease, and 
cancer control, mental health, hospital survey and 
construction, and water pollution control. 

‘ Child welfare services, vocational rehabilitation, 
State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and 
sailors, and school lunch program. 

5 Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, voca- 
tional education, education of the blind, State and 
munici e schools, and maintenance and 
operation of schools in certain areas. 

6 Agricultural experiment stations and extension 
work, marketing and research, forest fire cooperation, 


removal of surplus agricultural commodities, wild 
life restoration, annual contributions to public 
housing agencies, Federal airport program, highway 
construction, liquidation of PWA grants, disaster 
and emergency relief, highway emergency grants, 
and other community facilities grants. 

Source: Grants data are from the Combined State- 
ment of Receipts, Expenditures, and Balances of the 
United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1950, and are on a checks-issued basis. Per 
capita grants are based on estimates by the Bureau 
of the Census for the total population, excluding 
armed forces overseas, as of July 1, 1949; for the 
Territories and possessions, they are based upon 
population data from the 1950 Census. Income 
payments data used are from the Survey of Current 
Business, August 1950. 


Social Security 

















For all purposes, the average per 
capita grants to the Territories and 
possessions are substantially lower 
than the average for the continental 


United States, as a result of the sig- 
nificantly low per capita total granted 
to Puerto Rico, the most populous 
of the group. The Territories and 


Table 3.—Federal grants to States and localities in relation to intome pay- 
ments and State tax collections, by State, fiscal year 1949-50 















































| ey 
Grants under administered 
bee Total grants to States by Social Security Administration 
States ranked by 1947-49 a 
b As per- | As per- As per- | As per x 
average per capita income ss Amount | cent of | cent of | Amount | cent of | cent of pk yr Per 
(in thou-| income (State tax/ (in thou- | income (State tax total | capita 
| sands) pay- | collec- | sands) pay- | collec- | grants 
| ments | tions | ments | tions 
| — 
= ena 
» ER Bhs MIRE SO kk, 5 ee oe a 1,146,196 a ht | Mn anwer sia 52.5 $7. 57 
Continental United States, |-2,1 006 1.09 | 24.1 | 1,141,495 “<§ 0. 58 12.7 52.9 7. 
High-income group. ......... 819, 711 81 19.2} 431,143 43 10.1 52.6 6.75 
New York... otbene --| 149, 946 58 13.7 69, 054 .2 6.3 46.1 4.68 
District of Columbia... -____- -| 6,776 . = 2, 227 RO 32.9 2.65 
AIRES RENE SPREE 7, 069 | 2. 55 | 58.9 | 1,154 . 42 | 9.6 16.3 7.2% 
SEDOIIED. 2. atin dino co ccesnnnil 187,349 | 1.10 20.1 | 128, 578 | - 76 | 13.8 68.6 12. 25 
PO ery RC 20, 577 64 17.4 8,913 | .2B 7.6 43.3 4.44 
DD. <.ccthdthipdiecccestin 99, 621 71 22.9 57,123 40 13.1 57.3 6. 62 
RENO. cs cane ose onccdncie 4,714 . 87 17.5 958 .18 3.5 20.3 3.00 
Montana 15, 956 2.08 49.9 5, 381 .68 16.8 33.7 9. 57 
New Jersey Smee © 35, 078 .47 18.5 10, 065 13 5.3 28.7 2.10 
Oregon.........----------------| 24,338 1.16 | 21.7) 9,790 47 8.7) 40.2 6. 56 
, 0 rears ere 9, 009 2.15 | 47.4 1, 809 45 10.0 21.1 6. 88 
ns dik SE PE ees | 91,066 - 80 | 21.3 51, 066 . 45 12.1 57.1 6. 50 
Michigan = 5, 924 .95 | 18.7 44,116 .49 | 9.6 51.3 7.04 
Dee DAMOUR. . Kiwcdidvaceovt 13, 184 1, 88 | 34.7 3, 859 55 10.2 29.3 6. 62 
Washington. . 47,174 1,34 | 20.1 29, 062 2 12.4 61.6 12. 25 
Maryland .._. 21, 930 | . 66 | 15.7 6, 998 21 5.0 31.9 2. 99 
Middle-income group 716,147 | 1.14 27.1 | 379,648 61 14.4 53.0 7.95 
Colorado pate o 34, 913 | 2.05 37.5 21, 251 1.25 | 22.9 60.9 17. 01 
Massachusetts - poe 64, 654 .-o 20.9 , 48 . 58 12.9 61.8 8.37 
Pennsy!vania_ ‘ 104, 580 .72 21.0 52, 072 . 36 10.5 49.8 5.00 
Rhode Island _- 10, 031 90 20.5 5,129 | . 6 | 10.5 51.1 6.48 
South Dakota.......... 14, 557 1.98 36.4 4,821 | . 66 12.1 33.1 7.80 
Wisconsin...............- 44, 159 | . 98 21.0] 22,126 49 10.5} 50.1 6. 65 
EID... 0. ns, a ndutiiiion ts 21, 552 | 1.30 37.8 9, 745 . 59 | 17.1 45.2 7.59 
Iowa AE A 4 a 4 42, 165 | 123 27.2 18, 783 } . 57 | 12.1 44.5 7.36 
DR. 4 onan bin datiinens 41,376 | 81 18.6} 20,145 . 40 9.1 48.7 5.17 
Idaho ae eras Jatnmeall 12,172 | 1.72 35.8 | 4, 989 | 71 14.7 41.0 8.72 
SS ES eh SERIA. 81, 005 1.61 44.1 | 57,611 1.14 31.3 71.0 14.75 
| SPOR, RE 44, 442 1.23 22.7 | 22, 147 . 61 11.3 49.8 7.53 
Kansas a 37, 368 1.63 29.9 16,320 71 13.1 43.7 8. 76 
a er 12, 957 1. 57 27.6 4, 975 | 0 10.6 38.4 7.35 
New Hampshire 7, 405 1.16 30.9 3, 250 51 13.5 43.9 6.21 
MG, — nd Guth nite adabd -| 15,728 1. 87 30.8 6, 570 | .78 12.9 41.8 9. 05 
EE « cannnn dine o-s0] 126, 990 1.37 36.9 69, 766 | 7 20.3 4.9 9.09 
Low-income group . | 623, 538 1. 86 30.4 | 330, 704 | . 8 16.1 53.0 8. 96 
Maine. _. | 14,178 1.43 30.2 6, 815 | . 69 14.5 48.1 7. 54 
BEIED. oc nbitibaipiondinctsegss ae 1.65 26.4 33,300 | 1.13 18.1 68.5 12, 43 
Vermont a tliat nn dndiliieciaal 6, 946 1.74 31.6 2, 658 | 66 12.1 38.3 7.24 
Virginia............ : ..| 26,989 7 17.4 7,492 | .22 4.8 27.8 2.27 
West Virginia............. , 26, 679 1.38 23.4 13, 400 | .70 11.8 50.2 6. 91 
Oklahoma v thse 3 67, 321 2.93 40.8 45, 644 | 1.99 27.7 67.8 21. 48 
New Mexico... 15, 698 2.36 | 23.5 5, 766 87 10.5 36.7 9.12 
he Sone 77,723 } 2. 04 | 30.6 55, 800 | 2.11 22.0 71.8 21. 20 
as sae ibbine edad ..| 57,708 | 1.97 41.8 26, 182 | . 89 19.0 45.4 7.7! 
ON i i in wo waniill 53,915 | 1.89 33.3 28, 662 1.00 17.7 53.2 8.77 
Kentucky 39, 847 | 1. 61 32.7 18, 326 .74 15.0 46.0 6. 40 
North Carolina. 47, 206 1.4] 20.5 20, 434 61 8.9 43.3 5.18 
South Carolina , ..| 2,774 1.82 29.4 11, 044 75 12,2 41.5 5. 96 
Alabama.._._- ate | .42,721 | 1.85 33.4} 21,127 91 16.5 49.5 7.03 
Arkansas._____. 36, 109 2. 50 40.6 | 19,334 1.34 21.7} 63.5) 10.54 
Mississippi 33, 192 | 2. 52 36.5 13, 811 | 1.05 15.2 41.6 6. 65 
| 
Territories and possessions 22, 270 4 | ee ra 21.1 1.64 
eae ORR Ree" a ee coe ee eB Ferdi Pete ciatine te 38.4 9. 09 
Hawaii_....... 9, 136 RR Se ere er 30.1 5. 51 
a gy RE: pee | 9, 718 | } ene 6.8 - 30 
Virgin Islands...............-. | 368 |-.-.-----|--- EDD Lancncncccitbodutnat 32.6 4.50 
| ' 
Undistributed . . .........-..| 110 J-~--=----|-- SO RCL SES att We hie ha) * A eee 
ofernte- - | 














Source: Grants data are from the Combined State- 
ment of Receipts, Expenditures, and Balances of the 
United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1950, and are on a checks-issued basis. In- 
come payments data are from the Survey of Current 
Business, August 1950. Tax collection data are for 
1950 and are from State Taz Collections in 1950 (Bureau 


Bulletin, June 1951 


of the Census). Per capita grants are based on 

estimates by the Bureau of the Census for the total 

population, es armed forces overseas, as 

of July 1, 1949; for the Territories and possessions, 

ov are based upon population data from the 1950 
ensus 


possessions have been excluded from 
several regular grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, and under others their treat- 
ment has been relatively unfavorable. 

Generally speaking, total grants to 
State and local governments—when 
considered in relation to State income 
payments and State tax collections— 
tend to be higher for the. He 
States than. for, the 
States and, similarly, h for 
middle-income States than for 
high-income States. Federal: grants 
in 1949-50 averaged 1.09) percent of: 
income payments; the percentage 
for the high-incbme group of States, 
however, was 0.81, while that for the 
low-income group was 1.86 (table 3). 
As a percent.of State tax collections, 
Federal grants amounted to 24.1 per- 
cent in 1949-50 for the continental 
United States, 19.2 percent for the 16 
high-income States, and 30.4 percent 
for the 16 low-income States: Usually, 
total grants are greater in relation to 
income payments and State tax col-. 
lections in the large public-land States 
as @ result of the operation of mini- 
mum allotment provisions and certain 
of the allocation formulas. In Nevada, 
for example, they amounted to 2.55 
percent of income payments and 
58.9 percent of State tax collections. 
Total grants were also unusually high, 
relative to income payments, in Okla- 
homa and Louisiana. These States 
spend relatively large amounts for 
public assistance, and large Federal 
grants are required to match their 
expenditures. 

Grants administered by the Social 
Security Administration in 1949-50 
amounted to $1,146 million, or 52.5 
percent of all Federal grants. \'They™ 
equaled, on the average, 0.58 percent 
of income payments and 12.7 percent 
of State tax collections. Here again, 
the percentages tended to be larger 
as per capita income became smaller. 
Social Security Administration grants 
averaged approximately the same per- 
centage of total grants for each 
income group of States, although 
State-by-State variation is great: 
They constituted, however, only 21.1 
percent of total grants to the Terri- 
tories and possessions as compared 
with 52.9 percent for the continental 
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United States. Social Security Ad- 
ministration grants amounted to $7.68 
per capita for the continental United 
States as.compared with $1.64 for the 
Territories and possessions. 
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Employers, Workers, and 
Wages, October-December 


‘Theentumber of workers with tax- 
able wages: during October-December 
195@. is estimated at 38 million. 
Though this total is 7.3 percent more 
than the number in the fourth quarter 
of 1949, it represents a 7.3-percent 
decrease. from the third quarter of 
1950: Average taxable wages, esti- 
mated at $513, were 16 percent higher 
than in the fourth quarter of 1949 
and 66 percent lower than in the 
third quarter of 1950. 

‘The declines in covered employ- 
ment «and average taxable wages 
from the third to the fourth quarter 
follow the seasonal pattern observed 
each year since 1941 in employment 
and since 1943 in taxable wages. 
They resulted from the operation of 
the $3,000 limitation on taxable wages 
that was in effect until January 1951, 
when the provision under the 1950 
amendment to the Social Security 
Act estabiishing a new maximum 
wage base of $3,600 became effective. 
The decline in average taxable wages 
from the third to the fourth quarter 
of 1950, however, was considerably 
smaller than in the same period of 
1949 because of the sharp increase 
in employment and wages in defense 
industries during the second half of 
1950. 

The total number of workers in 
covered industries during the fourth 
quarter, estimated at 42 million, was 
5.8 percent larger than in the fourth 
quarter of 1949 but 0.7 percent smaller 
than in the third quarter of 1950. 
The average amount of wages, taxable 
and nontaxable, received by workers 
in covered industries, estimated at 
$738, was 12 percent and 9.5 percent 
higher than in the fourth quarter of 
1949 and the third quarter of 1950, 
respectively. These changes are in 
line with changes in general employ- 
ment levels and in wage rates. 

The estimated number of employers 
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Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of employers' and 
workers and estimated amount of wages in covered industries, by specified 


period, 1940-50 


{Corrected to May 1, 1951] 


























| 
— All ‘ 
Workers casita atin Total payrolls 
|Employers| with Taxable wages ? wee in coved 
| report- taxable ore industries § 
Year and quarter oA ee = | coveted . 
wages curing 1 ‘ : Dare Aeneas apaittanitte 
(in | period ? 7 | |industries| 
ldemeanda) (in Total Average | during Total | Average 
| thousands)| _, (in per period oe (in per 
P millions) | worker |thousands)! millions) worker 
a pe on — | 
| 
1000: .. cdeuet td... ss... 2, 500 35, 393 $32, 974 $932 35, 393 $35, 668 $1, 008 
1941 eee ee ee 2, 40, 976 41, 848 1,021 40, 976 45, 463 1,110 
RE PT at een bel, 2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1,142 46, 363 58, 219 1, 256 
SEE Wr ae 2,394 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 47, 656 69, 653 1, 462 
RE Brea 2, 469 q 64, 426 1,392 46, 296 73, 349 1, 584 
oF appt og om 2,614 46, 392 62, 945 1,357 46, 392 71, 560 1, 543 
1946..,.....-.---------.----- 3,017 48, 845 69, 088 1,414 48, 845 79, 260 1,623 
RE a EE REE 3, 246 48, 908 78, 372 1, 48, 908 92, 449 1, 890 
(PRES, So See 3, 298 49, 100 84, 122 1,713 49, 100 102, 255 2, 083 
1949 4 COE i POI 3,310 47, 200 81, 807 1, 733 47, 200 , 995 2,119 
ST ell acaemlt O BS 3, 350 49, 500 , 800 1,814 49, 500 110, 300 2, 228 
1943 
| 
January-March... ........ 1, 971 36,537 | 15,462 423 36, 537 15, 760 431 
April-June. oe Se atieia 2, 008 37, 483 16, 561 442 37, 557 7,400 463 
July-September... .....- 1, 998 37, 682 15, 838 420 38, 057 17, 498 460 
October-December -- . - - 2, 001 36, 016 14, 562 404 37, 593 18, 995 505 
1944 
J anuary—March iedregente tote 2,010 36, 326 17,362 478 36, 326 17, 696 487 
April-June. AR EO 2, 048 36, 893 17, 284 468 36, 992 18, 185 492 
July-September ---.-..... 2, 038 37,301 | 16, 243 435 37, 752 18, 359 486 
October-December - _. - - -. 2, 039 35, 629 13, 537 380 37, 789 19, 109 506 
1945 
January-March... -.... 2, 076 35, 855 | 17, 874 499 35, 855 18, 262 509 
Apri-Juad.-_............ 2, 149 35, 854 17, 541 489 35,949 | 18, 558 | 516 
July-September... _.- 2: 176 35,634 | "982 420 36,285 | 17, 261 | 476 
October-December _-- - - - 2, 199 33, 598 | 12, 548 37: 35, 973 17,478 | 4 
1946 
January-Mareh__________- 2,287 | 36,038 | 16,840 467 | 36,038 | 17,397 | 483 
April-June. co Bs beens 2, 416 38, 055 17, 845 469 38, 153 19, 079 | 500 
July-September ali 2, 478 39,670 | 17,7 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
October-December 2, 513 37,945 | 16, 694 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
1947 
January-March-..-......- 2, 509 38, 765 20, 805 7 38, 765 21, 497 555 
April-June. Bt... 2, 587 39, 801 20, 655 519 40,175 22, 245 554 
July-September..........| 2617| 40.255| 19,555 486 | 41,155 | 23,035 | 560 
October-December - - --- .- 2, 609 37, 448 17,357 463 40, 748 25, 672 | 630 
1948 
January—March__________- 2, 588 39, 560 23, 080 583 39,560 | 23, 928 | 605 
PS 2s Bes 2, 690 40, 245 22, 708 564 40, 524 24, 668 
July-September... ..-.... 2, 699 40, 585 21,150 §21 41,675 | 25, 700 617 
October-December - - - . - - - 2, 661 36, 790 | 17, 184 467 40, 863 | 27, 964 
1949 | 
January-March 4._____.. 2, 639 38,500 | 23,376 7 38, 500 24, 254 | 630 
orev une*- ee 2, 693 39, 370 22, 571 573 39, 660 | 24, 570 620 
July-September *......... 2,710 38, 805 20, 160 520 40, 005 24, 971 624 
October-December ¢_- 2, 700 35, 400 15, 700 | 444 39, 700 | 26, 200 660 
| 
1950 
lanuary—March ¢.____..- 2, 670 38, 000 | 23, 600 621 | 38, 000 24, 400 642 
re © +7 er ene 2,790 | 39,800} 24, 200 | 608 | 40,100 | 26,400 658 
july-September #...__._- 2, 800 41,000 22) 500 | 549 | 42,300} 28, 500 674 
October-December 4... __- 2, 800 38, 000 19, 500 513 | 42, 000 31, 000 738 











' Number corresponds to number of employer 
returns. A return may relate to more than |! 
establishment if employer operates several separate 
establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were pre- 
sented in t Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31; 
quarterly data for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin 
lor August 1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 


reporting payment of taxable wages 
was 2.8 million, the same as in the 
third quarter of 1950 but 3.7 percent 





were presented in the Bulletin for February 1948, 
p. 31. 

3 A description of these series and quarterly data for 
1940 were presented in the Bulletin for August 1947, 
p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were presented 
in the Bulletin for February 1948, p. 31. 

‘ Preliminary. 


more than the number in the fourth 
quarter of 1949. 
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OASI Sampling Methods 


In 1937, the first year of operation 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, nearly 33 million 
workers received wage credits in cov- 
ered employments. In 1938, some 32 
million workers received such credits. 
These figures on coverage and other 
data on the 1937 and 1938 earnings 
of workers and their age, sex, race, 
and State of employment were ob- 
tained from a 100-percent tabulation 
of the wage records under the pro- 
gram. With the 1939 data, however, 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance began to use samples to 
obtain its statistics on workers. A 
description of the sampling method 
used is given in the following pages. 

For the tabulation of the 1939 data, 
a 20-percent sample was used. For 
subsequent years, as more confidence 
was placed in sampling as an eco- 
nomical means of deriving accurate 
statistics, the sample sizes for tabu- 
lating data on workers were progres- 
sively reduced. For 1940-42, samples 
ranging from 4 percent to 1 percent 
were used; for 1943 and 1944, use was 
made of 3-percent and 1-percent 
samples. Since 1944, reliance has 
been placed almost exclusively on a 
l-percent sample and, for special 
purposes, on a sample of 0.02 percent. 

Sampling developments in tabu- 
lating data on beneficiaries under the 
program are comparable in some re- 
spects with those in compiling statis- 
tics on workers. For 1940 and 1941— 
the first years that monthly benefit 
payments were paid—data were com- 
piled on a 100-percent basis. Since 
1941, most of the beneficiary tabu- 
lations have been made on a 20-per- 
cent sample basis and the rest on a 
100-percent basis. Because of the rel- 
atively small size of the universe and 
the many detailed breakdowns, this 
sample has not been further reduced. 

In dealing with a universe of ac- 
count numbers approaching 100 mil- 
lion, the use of samples is essential 
both because it is economical and be- 
cause it makes available a quick and 
flexible system by which to obtain 


1Summary of a. paper delivered in 
December 1950 before the American 
Statistical Association by B. J. Mandel, 
Division of Program Analysis, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. . 
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accurate and up-to-date information 
on the characteristics of the covered 
population and the operations of the 
program. While there are many pos- 
sible ways of sampling from the social 
security records, the method adopted 
was geared to the wage record keep- 
ing system and to related administra- 
tive operations, in order to yield the 
required data at the lowest possible 
cost. Since all individuals under the 
program are identified by a 9-digit 
account number, and all records are 
in numerical order, “digital sampling” 
was adopted as the most economical 
way to select samples of account- 
number holders and beneficiaries. 


Description of Universe 


Basic statistics are compiled and 
analyzed in the Bureau for four uni- 
verses. The largest is the working 
population in covered employments. 
Exclusive of new coverage, this uni- 
verse includes about 82.4 million 
individuals who have earned some 
wage credits under the program at 
any time during the years 1937-50. 
It is obviously far larger than the size 
of the total labor force as of any 
given week (an average of 58 million 
in 1950) or the total number of per- 
sons who were in some kind of civilian 
work at any time during the year 
(about 73 million in 1950). 

The second universe is composed of 
persons who have received new ac- 
count numbers; the tabulations give 
the number assigned in each calen- 
dar quarter and year and the age, 
sex, race, and State distributions. 
Nearly 900,000 new numbers were is- 
sued in the third calendar quarter 
of 1950, and about 800,000 in the 
last quarter. 

The third universe consists of old- 
age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries. As of June 30, 1950, benefits 
were being paid to nearly 3 million 
persons—1.4 million retired persons 
aged 65 and over, about 450,000 mem- 
bers of the families of these workers, 
and 1.1 million surviving dependents 
of nearly 700,000 deceased persons. 
The total number of accounts in- 
volved in this beneficiary universe is 
2.1 million. The records for this uni- 
verse are in the form of family benefit 
folders, which may represent a single 
person or two or more persons in a 
family. The folders are filed under 
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were 3.5 million such reportin 
ployers"Thé“statisti¢al” tabulations 
of employer reports have been largely 
on a 100-pereent basis, although plans 
for more elaborate sampling are under 
consideration: © t 


Issuance of Acvaiati Mowsbi 


The social security account num 
assigned to each worker under the 
program serves to identify not only 
his wage record during his working 
life but also his retirement claim and 
benefit records. This number consists 
of nine digits in three segments. The 
first three digits designate the geo- 
graphical area where the social se- 
curity number was issued.” The sec- 
ond segment of two digits designates 
the specific block of numbers issued 
in any one area. One hundred groups 
of numbers—from 00 to 99—can be 
issued for any area. The third seg- 
ment (known as the serial) consists 
of four digits; 10,000 numbers can be 
issued for each block number in any 
one area. Each area may have 100 
blocks, and 1 million numbers can 
therefore be issued for a single area. 
Since numbers are now being issued in 
612 areas, including areas for rail< 
road workers, 612 million’ numbers 
may be issued without the addition of 
more areas. The numbers in some 
areas will, of course, be depleted 
earlier than in others. In theory, 
it will be possible ultimately to issue 
1 billion numbers because there will 
be 1,000 areas. Assuming that an 
average of about 2 million new persons 
will enter the covered labor market 
each year, the 9-digit account number 
system can last for several hundred 
years. 

The field offices of the Bureau issue 
account numbers to individuals as 
they apply for them. Efforts are made 
by a screening process to avoid issuing 
more than one number to a person. 
Control over the numbers to be issued 
and the method of issuance is main- 
tained by the Bureau’s central office 
in Baltimore. At present, the account 
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numbers are released to the field offi- 
ces in multiples of 500; the area num- 
bers in each shipment are those pre- 









viously . The field 
offices: ers consecu- 
lowest num- 


Twenty percent of t 
each shipment to the field offices have 
the digit 2 or 7 in the first place of 
the serial. In this way, 20 percent 
of all account numbers issued contain 
these digits, and they yield a con- 
trolled subuniverse of 20 percent. The 
account numbers in this subuniverse 
are generally issued in clusters of 100 
(but never in clusters of more than 
1,000) for the selection of smaller 
samples. Statistics on workers for 
1939 were tabulated from this subuni- 
verse of stratified clusters of 20 per- 
cent of the accounts. 

In tabulating employee data for 
1940 and subsequent periods, use was 
made of samples of 4 percent, 3 per- 
cent, 1 percent, and 0.02 percent of the 
universe of established accounts, all 
selected from the 20-percent subuni- 
verse. The 4-percent sample was ob- 
tained by selecting all accounts in the 
subuniverse having either 0 or 5 in 
the last place of the serial number. 
This method included 2 account num- 
bers out of every 10 and provided a 
stratified, systematic 20-percent sam- 
ple from the subuniverse of 20 per- 
cent, or a 4-percent sample. 

Only the first and last digits of the 
serial number were relied on to get 
20-percent. and 4-percent samples. 
For the 3-percent, 1-percent, and 
0.02-percent samples, however, it was 
necessary to go to the next to the 
last place of the serial number, or the 
eighth digit of the account number. 
The 3-percent sample was obtained 
by splitting the 4-percent sample into 
two segments of 1 percent and 3 per- 
cent. The 1-percent segment was 
composed of accounts with 2 or 7 
in the first place of the serial, and 
05, 20, 45, 70, or 95 as the last two 
digits of the serial. Since the eighth 
and ninth place of the account num- 
ber for persons in the 4-percent sam- 
ple contained 20 possible numbers, 
selection of five of them provided 
a fourth of the 4-percent sample, or 
1 percent. It should be noted that 
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both high and low numbers were 
almost equally represented in order 
to make the sample as representative 
as possible of the universe. The 3- 
percent sample, of course, was the 
residual segment after the 1 percent 
was sorted out of the 4-percent sam- 
ple. 

To obtain the 0.02-percent sample, 
the first step was to select from the 
five groups in the 1-percent sample 
the group that contained the digits 
05 in the last two places. An 0.2- 
percent sample was thus obtained. 
Selecting from this segment only the 
accounts with the digit 5 in the sev- 
enth place of the account number 
yielded one-tenth of the 0.2-percent 
segment, or a sample of 0.02 percent. 
This is a stratified, systematic sample, 
since it consists of every five-thou- 
sandth number in the account- 
number population and is selected 
proportionately from each area. A 
great variety of samples of the same 
or different sizes can be selected by 
digital selection based on the serial 
in the account number. 

The same system was used to select 
the 20-percent sample for tabulating 
most of the data on beneficiaries 
under the program and the 20-percent 
sample of persons who received ac- 
count numbers. 


Representativeness of Samples 


From the description of the meth- 
ods of sampling, qualitative conclu- 
sions can be drawn about the over- 
all representativeness of the six 
account-number and beneficiary sam- 
ples. The system of sampling assures 
stratification by geographical area, 
under which variations in the age, 
sex, race, earnings, and industrial 
characteristics of workers are auto- 
matically reflected in the over-all 
samples for the United States. In 
addition, the national samples may 
be expected to reflect fairly closely 
the characteristics of the universe 
because of the large absolute size of 
the samples and the fact that the 
total sample is a combination of many 
small samples, built from system- 
atically selected numbers that origi- 
nate from field offices throughout the 
country. 

Quantitative facts collected in the 
past several years confirm the belief 
that these samples are highly repre- 


sentative. Unlike most sampling pro- 
grams, that of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance through its 
accounting and tabulating system is 
provided with selected universe and 
subuniverse totals. Comparison can 
thus be made of certain common 
characteristics as determined from 
the universe data and independent 
samples drawn from that universe. 
In addition, common characteristics 
from independent samples may be 
compared with one another. 

Universe data are available for 
over-all totals of the accounts estab- 
lished and the beneficiaries; it is 
therefore possible to check the actual 
size of the expected subuniverse of 20 
percent and the size of the smaller 
samples taken from the subuniverse. 
The data show, for example, that the 
subuniverse of accounts included 
19.99 percent of all accounts estab- 
lished as of January 1949. The sam- 
ple of persons in receipt of benefits 
as of January 1, 1950, was 19.93 per- 
cent of the known universe of bene- 
ficiaries at that time. 

Some internal comparisons have 
been made of the samples of accounts 
showing wage credits. For example, 
the 3-percent sample of active ac- 
counts in 1945 contained 75.02 per- 
cent of the active accounts in the 
4-percent sample; the 1-percent sam- 
ple for that year contained 24.98 
percent of the accounts in the 4-per- 
cent sample; the 0.02-percent sample 
contained 2.02 percent of the 1-per- 
cent sample for 1945. 

It has also been possible to compare 
the actual size of the sample for dif- 
ferent groups of workers or bene- 
ficiaries with that theoretically 
expected. For example, the sample of 
men aged 65 and over who were 
awarded benefits in 1949 was 19.9 
percent of the total; for women aged 
65 and over, it was 19.8 percent; in 
the age group 65-69, it was 20.0 per- 
cent for men and 19.6 percent for 
women. All these differences from the 
theoretically expected percentages 
and most of the other differences 
that were studied were found to fall 
well within the range of the expected 
sampling variations. 


Advantages of Digital Sampling 


The most obvious advantages of the 
type of digital sampling used by the 
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Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance are simplicity and flexi- 
bility, since it lends itself readily to 
yield smaller or larger samples, as the 
need arises, by sorting on selected 
digits in the serial number. Second, 
the cost of selecting samples of dif- 
ferent sizes is kept to a minimum 
because statistical sampling is linked 
to administrative operations. Third, 
by selecting smaller samples from the 
larger samples it is possible to con- 
trol mechanical or other errors by 
comparing sample totals with pre- 
viously tabulated subuniverse or 
larger sample totals—an important 
factor both from the standpoint of 
accuracy and economy. Fourth, this 
sample is most appropriate for the 
type of continuous work-history tabu- 
lations made in the Bureau, since 
it automatically yields representation 
of the changing universe by the ad- 
dition each year of a sample of new 
workers from the group receiving 
new account numbers with the pre- 
determined sample digits. Thus, all 
persons who in 1950 obtained new 
account numbers having the serial 
2505 or 7505 will automatically be 
represented in the 0.02-percent sam- 
ple. A fifth advantage of this type 
of digital sample is that, because of 
the automatic identification of the 
persons involved, it affords a simple 
method of coordinating informational 
items for given workers in the sample 
with those of other agencies operating 
on the account-number system. It 
is relatively easy to supplement the 
old-age and survivors insurance sam- 
ple with information from the Rail- 
road Retirement Board or the State 
unemployment insurance agencies, 
since they also use the 9-digit account 
number system. Finally, because of 
the systematic methods of selection 
and the automatic stratification by 
area, the sample yields results highly 
representative of the universe from 
which it is drawn. 


Conclusions 


The compilation of statistics under 
the sampling program is not devoid 
of problems despite the availability 
of selected universe and subuniverse 
data and a simple, reliable sampling 
scheme. Two problems in particular 
need further study. One is the need 
for data to measure the bias intro- 
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duced in the employee statistics when 
it is assumed that a sample of ac- 
counts to which wage credits have 
been posted is representative of indi- 
vidual workers. Despite all efforts 
to avoid issuing more than one num- 
ber to an individual, it is known that 
some persons have multiple account 
numbers and thus may have wages 


‘credited under more than one ac- 


count. The inclusion of these multiple 
accounts causes some overstatement 
in the number of workers and some 
understatement in the amount of 
average wage credits. A special study 
is under way to measure the signifi- 
cance of the multiples. 

The second problem is the need 
to measure the extent to which the 
variance in the statistics on em- 
ployees, by industry, exceeds that for 
random samples. Admittedly, some 
bias was introduced into the employee 
sample in the early days of the pro- 
gram, when, to alleviate the heavy 
initial registration load, clusters of 
account numbers were given to em- 
ployers for issuance to their employ- 
ees. While this bias is probably 
insignificant for broad industry 
groupings of the data, it is not known 
how significant it is for more detailed 
breakdowns. This problem is also 
being studied. 

The probable main developments 
in the future sampling program may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The digital sampling system for 
employees and _. beneficiaries has 
proven itself the most feasible. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that it will 
be extended to provide data on the 
characteristics of the new groups of 
employees covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance for the first time 
by the 1950 Amendments to the Social 
Security Act. 

2. The procedure for maintaining 
a sample of sufficient size for tabulat- 
ing detailed data and using smaller 
subsamples from the larger sample 
for tabulating selected data will be 
continued because of its flexibility 
and economy. 

3. Sampling of business establish- 
ments, up to now restricted to small- 
scale studies, will become a necessity 
under the extended program, when 
about 7-8 million businesses will be 
required to report. Consequently, it 
will be necessary to develop a feasible 





of the number with income from em- 
ployment, social insurance and re- 
lated programs, and public assistance. 
Such estimates are »prepared semi- 
annually by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration to aid in program 
planning and for other purposes. 

The most significant development 
in the economic status of these groups 
between June and December 1950 is 
the sharp increase in the number of 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries. The Social Security Act 


Table 1.—Estimated number of per- 





sons aged 65 s and over, receiv- 
ing income from specified source, 
December 1950 
[In millions} 
Number of persons 
Source of income 





Total) Men | Women 





Total population aged 65 





and over 4............- 12.3} 57 6.6 
Employment -.-............. 3.7); 23 14 
BIO odlacdulned~ kien 287° 23 6 
Wives of earners__._......- .9 Pai 9 


Social insurance and related 
programs: 
Old-age and survivors insur- 


SERRE SS Ee 2.6; 1.5 «ll 
Railroad retirement __-_-_._. 3 2 1 
Federal civil-service retire- 

Rei a OTs -l Ry ® 
Veterans’ program __..._. 2. 3 1 1 
(1) errr ee of 1 .3 

Old-age assistance. _.._. — 2.8) 13 1.5 














1 Total population is preliminary estimate for 
April 1950 based on a sample of census returns and is 
subject to change. Includes persons with 
and with income from sources other than those 
ae Some persons received income from more 
one of ~ sourees listed. 
2 Less than 50,000. 
3 Beneficiaries of Federal re’ 


gov- 
ernment retirement programs, and the wives of male 
beneficiaries of programs other than old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 


Sources: Total population and earners from Bu- 
reau of the Census. Number of persons in receipt of 
payments under social insurance and related 
grams and from old-age assistance, reported by 
administrative agencies, partly estimated. Number 
of wives of earners and number of wives of male 
beneficiaries of programs other than old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance estimated from Census data on 
marital status, 
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ws 65, receiv- 
ing income from : scified source, 
December 1950 
Widows under 
Sur. + age 652 
Source of income . With 1 
“! or more 
ae Total|children 
; under 
age 18 
Total-in population 4,4.) 220 | 3.5 0.7 
Employment... ..........-- = .4 
Social insurance and related 
ee sg 
Old-age and survivors 
ins Ri oe ein. 7 “a oy 
Veterans’ program __-____ 3 4 =} 
QUE Ags... 5+ =~ 505. oats 1; ®| ® 
Aid to dependent children. - 4 1 1 














1Includes children not living with widowed 
mother. 

2 Excluces widows who have remarried. 

3 Includes persons with no income and with in- 
come from sources other than those specified. Some 
persons received income from more than one of the 
sources 

‘ Railroad and Federal civil service retirement. 

5 Less than 50,000. 

Sources: Number of widows in population and em- 
ese Sa aan tates omens widows and survivor children 

ted from Census Bureau data. 
Wainker « A survivor Fiver coiitien under age 18 based on 
October 1949 estimate prepared by Division of the 
Actuary, Social Security Administration. Number 
of persons in receipt of payments under social insur- 
ance and related programs and fromjaid to dependent 
children, reported by administrative agencies, 
partly estimated. 


Amendments of 1950 liberalized eli- 
gibility conditions and accounted for 
most of this increase. At the same 
time, recipients of old-age assistance 


and of aid to dependent children 
decreased in number. As a result the 
number of aged men receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance surpassed 
the number of men on the old-age 
assistance rolls for the first time. 

The liberalization was of more im- 
mediate advantage to aged men than 
aged women; in December 1950, aged 
women recipients of old-age assistance 
still outnumbered the women receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance 
by 1.3 to 1. In the aggregate there 
were about 107 recipients of old-age 
assistance at the end of 1950 for 
every 100 aged persons on the old- 
age and survivors insurance rolls. In 
June 1950 the ratio had been 133 to 
100. 

Another trend worth noting is the 
continuing decline in the relative 
number of aged persons with income 
from employment. In 1944, when 
relatively more aged persons were in 
the labor force than at any other 
time since 1940, approximately 40 per- 
cent of the population aged 65 and 
over was in receipt of earnings either 
as an earner or the wife of an earner, 
By the end of 1950 this proportion 
had dropped to 30 percent. The de- 
crease was a reflection of the failure of 
employment opportunities to keep 
pace with the gain in the size of the 
aged population rather than a drop 
in the absolute number of aged 
workers, which held close to wartime 
levels. 
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December 31, 1949. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or LaBor STANDARDS. Federal La- 
bor Laws and Agencies ...A Lay- 


(Bulletin No. 123.) 

U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1950. 99 pp. 30 cents. 

U. S. PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION ON 
Micratory Lasor. Migratory La- 
bor in America Agriculture. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1951. 188 pp. 175 cents. 

Includes the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


ARIZONA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
AND STATIsTics. General Assistance 


man’s Guide. 
Washington: 


Recipients in Arizona. (Research 
Monograph No. 8.) Phoenix: The 
Department, Jan. 1951. 19 pp. 

BERMAN, JULES H. “The Widened 
Base in Public ” Social 
Casework, New York, Vol. 32, Mar. 
1951, pp. 101-107. 40 cents. 
Analyzes the Social Security Act 

Amendments of 1950 and evaluates 

their effect. on the public assistance 

programs. 

KEYSERLING, Lzon. “Public Welfare 
in Our Changing Economy.” Pub- 
lic Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 9, Mar. 
1951, pp. 58-60. 60 cents. 

A discussion by the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. JOINT STATE GOVERN- 
MENT COMMISSION. Public Assist- 
ance in Pennsylvania: Organiza- 
tion, Administration and Policy 
Problems. A Report... to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Session of 1951. 
Harrisburg: The Commission, 1951. 
173 pp. 

SIBLEY, Hiram. “Government Agen- 
cies Can Be Persuaded to Pay Costs 
for Indigent Care.” Hospitals, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 25, Feb. 1951, pp. 43-46. 
$1.50. 

Outlines Connecticut’s program for 


caring for the medically indigent on 
welfare rolls. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


ARIZONA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. Dtvision OF RESEARCH 
AND Statistics. Aid to Dependent 
Children: A Study of Characteris- 
tics of Recipients from a Cross Sec- 
tion of the Caseload. (Research 
Monograph No. 7.). Phoenix: The 
Department, Dec. 1, 1950. 15 pp. 
Processed. 

Gerwic, Ruts. “Public Agenciés and 
Institutions for the Dependent, 
Neglected, Delinquent Child.” Pub- 
lic Welfare in Ohio Today, Colum- 
bus, Vol. 2, Mar. 1951, pp. 5-10. 
Summarizes data for the State of 

Ohio. 

HALLINAN, HELEN W. “Who Are the 
Children Available for Adoption?” 
Social Casework, New York, Vol. 32, 
Apr. 1951, pp. 161-167. 40 cents. 

Haynes, AtrreD H. “Services for 
British Children.” Survey, New 
York, Vol. 87, Apr. 1951, pp. 176- 
177. 50 cents. 

PESSIN, VIVIAN; BAUMGARTNER, LEONA; 
and Watuace, Hetew H. “Distribu- 
tion of Costs Under the Emergency 
and Infant Care Program with 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 
{In thousands; data corrected to May 4, 1951] 






























































































































































| 
; icahi 4 Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
; eT | Temporary | Read- 
Monthly vig boron ané disability Survivor benefits disability just- 
benefits * ment 
Rail- | allow- 
Year and Total | Service-| road | ances 
menth Monthly Lump-sum ¢ Rail- men’s |Unem-| to 
Rail Civil ao | State Read- | ploy- | self- 
Social er Serv- | Veter- Civil | Unem-| ws —_ ment | em- 
Secu- ; ice | ans Ad- Rail- State | ploy- ment | Insur- | ployed 
Retire- : Social Serv- | Veter- | Social Act™ | ance | veter- 
rity ment Com- | minis- Secu road ies: lanevAd-| Beou- laws * | ment Act 2 
Act Act mis- | tration rit Retire-| «5 tote. | vt Other? . ans 
sion 2 y. | ment seg Reese ty ance 
Act 3 ‘Act 4 | Mis [tration *| Act Act 
sion ? 
Number of beneficiaries 
1950 } 
Sy Sel ap CE eae 1, 795. 1 245.7 133.9) 2,352.3) 1,066.4 132.1 14.9} 977.2 20. 7 11.8 32.1 $1.4) 2,007.6 61.4) 164.6 2.2 
Ape. Mint ite lena gnn ben 1,813.3) 247.3 152.4 2,358.5) 1,075.4 133.4 15.5} 981.0 17.2 12.0 30.5; 27.7) 1,550.4 48.7 91.2 2.1 
ETE I asin 1,827.2} 249.1 153.9) 2,362. 9) 1, 084. 4 135.1 16.3} 982.9 18.5 12.7 34.5; 28.3) 1,567.2 36.2) 66. 2.1 
ee OS SE oY 1,839.3) 250.7 155. 1 2,368.2) 1,001.1 136. 6 17.1 991.2 18. 0 11.5 32.8) 26.6) 1,388.4 28.9) 46. 2.0 
) EE De 1,852.9] 251.6 165.8) 2,343.1) 1,093.2 137.6 17.5) 995.1 16.0} 10.1 31.3) 25.5) 1,158.2 26.9) 45.8 1.7 
ab lb aie Lt pad 1, 867.1 252. 6 157.4; 2,347.6) 1,100.0 138. 5 18.5; 908.2 16.2 11.5 30.1 33.5 982. 8 21.3 44.7 1.4 
September. -_.}_......._- 1,917.8] 253.6 158.5) 2,352.6) 1,108.6 139.1 20.3} 1,000.7 12.0 9.8 28.3) 31.5 805. 9 13.8} 31.7 1.0 
Ct) ATES Sea 2,062.7; 254.3 159.5) 2,358.2) 1,119.6 140.1 23. 5) 1,004.7 11,9 10.4 30.7; 33.4 651. 5 7.1 32.6 a 
November._.-/_.-_...._- 2,209.2) 255.1 160.0} 2,361.7) 1,137.0 141.0} 24.1) 1,007.6 16.7 10.4 28.2); 33.9 733.7 5.5) 30.9 .4 
December_...).........- 2,323.0 255.6) 160.8 2,365.8} 1,154.2 141.7 24.9) 1,010.1 19.6 9.5 27.2 32.1 832. 0 5.8 34.9 x 
1951 | | 
SUOUEY 2. 2501. <2--.<.- 2, 428.9 256. 3) 161.8 2,364.9) 1,176.4 142.5 25. 7) 1,000. 6) 33 0 11.1 29.1 39. 3) 971.7 6.0 50.5 3 
February._...|........-- 2, 510. 6 257.2; 162.7 2,365.6) 1,196.0 142.8) 26. 5} 1, 001. 4| 30.6; 10.3) 27. 9) 28. 4) 883.1 5.0 46.8 2 
a a ee 2, 589. 5 - 163. 2 2, 368. 2) 1, 219.6 143.7 27.4) 1, 001, 4) 41.8 11.9) 30.2; 28.3) 807. 2 38.7 
Amount of benefits " 
| | | | | | i 
1000 2 i. bcs $1,188, 702 $21, 074)$114, 166 $62, 019) $317, 351 $7,784) $1,448)___...- $105, 696) $11, 736|$12, 267| ae Pe eee $518, 700)......... $15, 061/....... 
| 1,085, 488) 55,141; 119,912) 64,933) 320, 561 25, 454 1, 550) _-..... 111,799} 13,328} 13, 943)........)....... 344, 321)... 14, 537)....... 
BOR catcinnasgiel 1,130,721; 80,305) 122,806) 68,115) 325,265) 41,702 1,603}....... 111,193; 15,088) 14,34 Saw perce 344, 084)... ..... f SO. 3 ckcea 
Is satis ehicinn 921,465; 97,257) 125,795, 72,961) 331,350) 57,763 1, 704)....... 116,133} 17,830) 17,255) $2,857)....... , ees 917) =: 
1944;.........| 1,118,798) 119,009) 120,707| 77,193) 456,279) 76,942 yh, tage as il 14, 22, 146} 19, 238 c eae 62, 385 $4, 113 582 
he creatine 2,065, 566; 157,391) 137,140) 83, 874) 697,830) 104, 231 1, Pelwccsced 254, 26, 135) 23, 431 4, 669) _.....- 445, 866; 114, 955! 2,350) 11, 676 
4006. das. .2ee 5, 149, 761) . 230, 285; 149,188) 94,585) 1,268,984) 130,139 So} Se \ 27, 267) 30,610 4, | ae 1, 004, 850/1, 491, 204) 39, 917/252, 424 
UT dias hee 0 wiapeat 700, 299, 830) 177,053) 106,876) 1,676,029) 153,109) 19, 283/_.....- 382,515} 29,517) 33,115) 26,025)$11,368) 776,164) 772,368) 39, 401/198, 174 
1948__.-...... 4,510,041} 366,887) 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182 76,736} 36,011), $918} 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35, 572| 30,843) 793,265} 426, 569) 28, 599) 83, 
BAUD... sceacBe 6,698,462) 454, 483) 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215} 201,369) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406 33, 158) 31,771| 58, 448) 30, 103}1, 737,279) 386, 635)103, 596) 43, 550 
TE ctinsenthactaahen 5, 354, 086)"* 717, 149) 254, 240) 175, 787) 1, 732, 208| 301,000) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579] 32,740) 33, 578|“ 67, 530) 28, 0990/1, 373, 426 32, 987) 59, 1, 666 
505, 401 41,488; 20,350) 13,404 150,025; 17,468) 3,348 573) 41,403} 3,436) 2,963' 3,205) 2,874) 187,215 5, 712) 11, 637 210 
446, 076 41,992; 20,462) 14,195) 147,235 17, 647 3, 384 588; 40, 555 2,862) 3,028) 2,852) 2,459) 138, 968 3,838) 5,822 189 
445,447; 42,371, 20,587| 14,332 148, 663 17,825} 3,430 614, 41,065) 3,080) 3,202) 3,331) 2,625) 136,778 3,185) 4,153 206 
423,350; 42,712) 20,712) 14, 447 145, 908 17,969; 3,470) 624, 41,026) 3,016) 2 22 3,169} 2,387: 19, 2, 526; 2,848 184 
396,175} 43,000) 20,772) 14,487 139, 891 18,035} 3,500 655; 40,642 2, 675) 2, 661 2,952} 2,131 99, 718 2,209; 2, 590 167 
, 43,466; 20,843) 14, 861 141, 510 18,175) 3,530 691; 41,207 2,704; 2,907 3,062} 3,038) 89,681 1,988; 2,697 14 
September - . 411,640} 78,886; 20,910] 15,319 138, 403 , 129} 3,549 850| 41,001 2, 021) 2, 431) 2,753| 2,796) 64,458 1,126; 1,917 91 
— 412, 821 82,940} 20,963) 15,399 141,532; 35,413) 3,575 899) 40,873 1,927} 3,013) 2, 900| 3,060} 57,533 629} 2,102 63 
November - - . 419, 756 87,112; 21,016) 15, 507 138,769} 35,815) 3,604 927) 41,056) 2,540) 2,804) 2,751) 3,033) 62,389 487; 1,906 40 
below a 90,603} 21,060) 15, 554 139, 188 , 254 3, 625 953) 41,486; 2,894) 2, “a 2, 75| 2, 979 66, 969 464) 2,145 32 
1951 | 
January. -..._- 461,639} 94,007) 21,113) 15,825 139, 445 36, 875 3, 647 997; 41,642; 4,77 2,846; 2,974) 3,401 90, 475 553| 3,037 23 
February .. 441, 934 96, 598) 21,184; 15,815) 138,160 37, 493 3,658; 1,009) 41,865, 4,314) 2,648) 2, 508) 2,350) 71, 369. 391; 2,555 Vv 
wheion 449, 700 99,041! 21, a 15, 921) 139, 140 38, 218 3, 60 1,006) 42,833) 5,815 2,908 2,980; 2, 591 71, 584 re 2, 360 16 
| } / i 
i Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age (pri ) benefits, the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 


wife’s benefits, husband’s benefits (first payable Sept. 1950), and benefits to 
children of old-age benefi tly estimated. Under the other 3 systems, 
benefits for age and disability. : 

3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund. Excludes noncon- 

pa ts made under the Panama Oana! Construction Annuity Act 

to persons who worked on Canal construction from 1904 to 1914 or to their widows. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections; bapaning July 1948, payments 
under survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 

§ Mother’s (widow’s current), widow’s, widower’s (first payable Sept. 1950), 
parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

¢ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child's benefits. 

§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

’ Payments under the Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 


22 


weeds private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
totals. 

* Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

12 Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

3 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except roy 
data for benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; dis- 
bursements, for Veterans Administration ms except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Com- 
mission data, which are adjusted monthly. 

“4 Preliminary. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected soctay insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
19 1 


{In thousands] 




















Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment 
Period : Federal RO sae | _——— Bk 3. 
insurance civli-service . une: 
contributions ' | contributions ? Sc saempioyment ee 
a eam pencimanectii | : 
Fiscal year . 
BNE tis er cdteraing op odgls cou dbccckies .numaeenibinnd, Jxp chant $1, 690, 296 $553, 461 | $563, 833 $988, 965 $222, 850 4 
iin noc ctbcbnbabyhutdiudis tidcce char tbls stata 2, 106, 388 662, 262 | 550, 172 1, 094, 406 226, 306 855 
9 months ended: 
PD SIDR das oko oop acibedn’ n00scunkbasaon ‘ Sati tll 1, 217, 888 465, 675 425, 244 736, 693 206, 610 7,514 
March 1950. ..............- eR aR 6 REESE 1, 523, 938 567, 581 415, 891 771, 953 206, 615 13, 
nS BERENSON IIS A TE a 588, 041 | 430, 496 910, 601 210, 960 18, 061 
} 
1950 | 
229, 491 30, 109 | 128, 100 pis 9,401 4,909 
85, 657 29, 554 3, 1 . 
274, 447 32, 642 5, 881 211, 946 14, 275 197 
222, 345 32, 486 125, 171 6, 068 1,723 5, 273 
200, 876 32, 326 875 121, 218 1,785 222 
185 074 0 333, 308 25, 988 6, 085 aT 5,065 
185, 074 ‘ 125, ’ 
181, 498 34, 0B5 2, 763 116, 786 1,980 17 
287, 32, 168 9, 817 191, 143 12,398 168 
239, 131 29, 178 132, 961 9, 2, 716 5, 837 
1951 ‘ 
RING. cvibicien ccionapiliiisinaiaden sey ssstiiicen MAE aeaae iad 131,331 | 33, 958 | 1, 567 96, 405 16, 319 23 
PP itadeciakethnenaeodcbor Eictemabylbeihabeetalibudss 373, 787 29, 752 6, 508 153, 307 146, 981 155 
March - . . Ghiahiconesdépbiidtinlbin 2s $o0c aneaiadhbap cuiplitie 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 10, 621 13, 963 5, #47 




















1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability wy, (including Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and Office 
of the Comptroller of the — retirement and disability funds integrated 
since July 1949 with cipal f ); Government contributions are made in 1 
month for the entire 

+ Represents deposits in tate clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 


ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State — insurance 
unds. Data reported by State ph am tens — = Apr. Fait Rom 

‘ Represents taxes paid by ¢ nemployment Tax 
Act 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers tem: a Ca 


instirance. 
* Represents contributions of $28 m from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1950-51 of $305.0 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 











DISABLED BENEFICIARIES 
(Continued from page 12) 


visions in the 1950 amendments that 
confer eligibility for benefits on the 
basis of six quarters of coverage has 
probably been an increase in the dis- 
ability rate, because there are some 
sick persons among those who could 
not previously qualify for benefits 
and who can do so now.’ This effect 
is not likely to be offset by an in- 
crease in the retirement of the able- 
bodied as a result of larger benefits 


5 For the next 20 years, workers will 
continue to qualify for benefits with 
fewer quarters of coverage than were 
required under the act before the 1950 
amendments, but the effect of the amend- 
ments on the disability rate will gradu- 
ally decrease. 


Bulletin, June 1951 


also provided by the 1950 amend- 
ments, since the increase in benefits 
has served primarily to compensate 
for the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing after 1939 and not to raise the 
purchasing value of payments. Com- 
pared with earnings, old-age insur- 
ance benefits are still too small to pro- 
vide an inducement to retire for 
people who can keep on working. 
When all these factors are consid- 
ered, it appears probable that between 
two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
old-age insurance beneficiaries cur- 
rently receiving benefits—men and 
women combined—are disabled from 
the standpoint of their ability to work 
full time at their usual occupations. 
The proportion of retirement bene- 
ficiaries who are disabled will un- 


doubtedly increase with the years as 
the average length of time since their 
entitlement, and consequently their 
average age, increases. The propor- 
tion disabled will also increase if em- 
ployers change their retirement poli- 
cies to permit their employees to 
remain at work as long as possible, 
since fewer able-bodied persons will 
be released from their jobs. If there 
is a serious depression that forces 
able-bodied men and women aged 65 
and over out of the labor market and 
onto the benefit rolls, the trend 
toward a mounting disability rate 
among the retirement beneficiaries 
will be reversed, because the number 
receiving benefits will be increased 
by unemployed beneficiaries who are 
able to work. 
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Table 3.—Status of the 


[In thousands] 








old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
me | Seer Ms nan nee ne ty : : aia 
Period yates We Of | Cash with | Credit of | osu 
Appropria- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- | ernie nt disbursing | fund account Ota! assets 
} tions ! ceived ments tiveexpenses| cconrities | Officeratend| at end of pte 
} acquired 2 of period period 
* | 
| 
Cumulative ,January 1937-March 1951 _- $17, 298, 750 $1, 670, 808 $4, 405, 110 $439, 083 | $13, 777, 266 | $205, 039 $143, 061 $14, 125, 366 
Fiscal year: 
1, 693, 575 230, 194 607, 036 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12, 409 11, 309, 949 
2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
1, 221, 139 122, 948 442, 304 40, 233 878, 981 67,307 25, 163 10, 908, 231 
1, 527, 542 135, 176 533, 747 42, 716 917, 244 84, 825 163, 466 12, 396, 205 
2, 158, 940 153, 529 1, 029, 554 50, 161 1, 132, 444 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366. 
229, 491 10, 871 63, 612 4, 585 249, 918 84, 825 163, 466 12, 396, 205 
SEO 1.5 A.. 64, 045 4, 637 130, 000 83, 831 51, 435 12, 413, 181 
es ee ee 64, 701 4, 730 58, 000 82, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 
222, 121, 603 64,774 4, 758 308, 908 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
4 eee ee 64, 788 4, 519 210, 000 , 284 81, 074 13, 024, 181 
eS RR ee ee f 6, 212 67,000 148, 162 , 296 13, 270, 281 
185, 074 10, 871 67,158 5, 657 162, 918 152, 843 155, 828 13, 393, 411 
9 eee eee 120, 928 5, 136 130, 000 174, 825 59, 279 13, 448, 844 
foe 127, 517 5, 361 35, 000 184, 203 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
239, 131 16, 714 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
® 

131, 331 115, 074 141,717 7, 086 197, 700 204, 080 86, 438 13, 818, 867 
a RE ee 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, 393 229, 947 14, 035, 689 
239, 310 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 























i eens. July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 
Con Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of 
ee ee War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- 
men g 





2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





























Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 
[In thousands] 
| 
Net total Unex- State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account ! 
Total of U. 8. ded aii } 
Period deatettmmees-| chante Balar Balance at 
end 0 ernmen at en , 4 ajance at alance & 
peri securities of Deposits — Ww ——: end of Deposits ee ee a, end of 

acquired! | period wedi period ed payments | period * « 

Cumulative, January | 
1936—March 1951__._| $7, 758, 020 7, 738, 221 $19,799 |$14, 557,756 | $1, 262,369 |* $8, 825,350 $6, 994, 775 $897, 581 $127, 723 $437, 800 $763, 245 
BIDS » wcmcbndoctinn 8, 182, 417 —160, 067 44, 085 984, 031 160, 033 1, 227, 115 7, 282, 730 77 20, 067 76, 978 899, 687 
le) i 5 : —724, 068 23, 633 1, 098, 795 149, 046 1, 879, 000 6, 651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 

9 months ended 
March 1949____...._.- 8, 320, 510 —7, 040 29, 152 736, 376 84, 381 785, 310 7, 401, 228 55 10, 666 50, 919, 283 
March 1950_____...--- 7,458, 045 —720, 041 34, 755 776, 435 80, 946 I, 479, 725 6, 660, 386 6, 086 9, 964 124, 371 792, 650 
March 1951... .....-.- 7, 758, 020 323, 958 19, 799 912, 057 76, 941 645, 794 6, 994, 775 10, 881 8, 692 42, 653 763, 245 
1950 
RE aaa i eenctaet 7, 453,045 | —177,007 34, 755 13, 678 4, 158 202,208 | 6, 660, 386 2, 798 512 15, 025 792, 659 
BES bchaldd pidiakeon wc 7, 342, 616 —110, 000 34, 325 31, 449 591 134, 775 6, 557, 652 360 70 8, 125 784, 964 
| ie Boge: alii 7,476, 118 137, 000 30, 828 280, 437 117 141,000 | 6,697, 206 119 14 6, 184 | 778, 912 
Ee aa SEES 7, 437, 896 —31, 027 23, 633 10, 473 67, 392 123,500 | 6,651, 571 3, 164 7,972 5, 223 | 786, 325 
I ainie tacitwicgusecun 7, 380, 064 —63, 000 28, 801 35, 113 42 89,020 | 6, 597, 705 208 5 4, 179 782, 359 
it tkenrisinecece 7, 578, 176 210, 000 16, 913 iy occ ht A 84, 275 6, 800, 986 Lg Bee Berl 5, 245 777, 190 
September - ._-.......--- 7, 530, —45, 007 14, 282 9, 322 3, 664 59, 950 6, 754, 022 3, 399 432 4, 504 776, 517 
| aa eae 7, 507, 116 —28, 000 18, 860 37, 516 188 56,650 | 6,735,076 10 22 4, 508 772, 041 
November __..___..._--. , 704, 198, 000 18, 046 pee aokscit Lose 55,120 | 6, 936,716 RAPES Bi 4,555 | 767, 586 
Re 7, 663, 410 —47, 027 24, 181 21, 884 5, 823 68,145 | 6,896, 278 3, 472 675 4, 602 | 767, 131 
| 
1951 | 
PE cindnpuptadeegue oY een 27, 087 34, 463 63, 563 96, 42 6, 897, 879 | 13 7,147 5, 854 | 768, 437 
Pala ae 7,800, 319 139; 000 22, 090 ney ee os 69,440 | 7,036,231 | eR. 4, 442 764, 088 
ean tre A 7, 758, 020 —40, 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 | 66,770 | 6,994,775 | 3, 508 | 412 4, 763 763, 245 
' 























1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of ; min represent primarily net total of securities 


us 
transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
scoount amounting to $107,161,000. 
‘fotiedee tans July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
fers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 


active credits 
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ifroa 


taken by contributors under the Ra 
surance Act Amendments of 1948. 


5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


ministration fund amounting to $80,919,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 


a Unemployment In- 


Social Security 





Table 5.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued 
March of fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 


{In thousands] 


by the Treasury Department through 


7 
3 
9 
5 















































} Fiscal year 1950-51 through March 
Rem, ae aoe Nn a SE en Re RD 
Fiscal year | Unem- 
F, | 
State en | Aid to the | aL Maternal 
aii 4s 6 Bae = | Old-age {permanently} Aidto | Aidto nsurance and Services for Child 
“total” Total assist- | and | dependent | the and em- child welfare 
- ance | totally | children blind ployment health ¢ services 
| disabled! | service ad- services 
| ; ministration 
--— —— |__| ——_—_ _ — ———|— ————_ — 
| \ | 
ET SS Span $1, 003, 486.7 |$1, 014, 477.3 } $622,790.3 | $12, 545.1 | $231,175.2 $18,325.6 | $106, 480.8 $10, 645.9 $7, 795.3 $4, 718.9 
NI oe likectak. ce oe top 18, 124.4 19, 926. 9 11, 737.3 1,096.9 4,327.5 240.6 1, 546.7 490. 2 296. 2 191.5 
ht i na RE 1,112.9 932. 0 WD Ra ae 146. 1 (2) 302.9 92.9 89.8 20.2 
NE Bc SMT oe FE 5, 921.3 6, 917.5 3,792.9 |.. oe 1, 983.7 245.3 783.9 Cs a ones 23.3 
Arkansas... -... np Gog. 0. 15, 123. 4 19, 080. 5 Sy eae. 5, 480.7 398.8 948.6 296.9 289.5 108.8 
California... Es 112, 583.3 114, 182. 1 Te eet ae 24, 045. 7 2,977.0 11, 063.6 260. 8 174.5 102. 2 
I ek ale ns 15, 400. 0 16, 349. 1 12, 972.3 |.. a 2, 130.3 101.6 868. 1 184.0 47.4 45.5 
Connecticut.............. "499.3 9,116.1 4,922.6 |...........| Zoo 71.1 1,746.0 92.7 187.4 76.5 
OS Sa ar 1, 047.6 1, 058. 4 319.0 | 13.0 310.4 54.1 245.7 60.5 24.0 31.6 
District of Columbia____- 2, 150.0 2,712.7 754. 2 | 108. 5 1, 003. 2 70.9 390.0 129.0 142.6 A.3 
RIS iis gdbcenechincnn 27, 430. 6 25, 128.3 14, 112.4 |... 8, 039. 5 729.3 1, 798. 2 251.9 136.4 60. 6 
SO oe et 21, 542.2 22, 497.9 14, 778.1 a 4,725.9 451.2 1,673.3 474.3 269.9 125.2 
a 2, 360.3 2, 308.8 391.9 |. ‘ 1,303.4 20.6 365.6 = = 57 
(ee eae 4, 390. 5 4, 589. 5 2,691.7 | 7.2 1, 026.0 51.2 564.3 3 , 
Illinois 48, 377.6 | 41, 097.0 25, 472.5 |. 8, 952. 8 960.0 5, 095. 6 299.4 175.8 140.8 
— i 17, 584.8 | 16, 808. 5 10, 177.5 |. ’ 3, 828.7 422.7 1, 904.8 298.1 im? at 
iain Tet eiae 15, 175.2 | 15, 639. 9 | 12,031.0 |. ia 2,119, 1 331.8 835.2 103.1 48. 5 
a SChindiate ta 13, 342.0 14, 080.0 | 10, 000. 5 | 615.8 2,076. 1 168.2 870.7 116.7 106.6 Fae 
iti ennnteadinatiieninnirs 16, 454. 4 20, 113.8 | tN ewe 6, 850. 9 398.7 1, 258.5 390.3 278.3 . 
EE 43, 831, 8 44, 851.3 31, 322. 0 | 2,248.5 | 8, 877.9 430.1 1, 453.0 274.0 155, 2 90.7 
A Spall pat. 5,911.2 6, 570.6 | 4 Vy ae 1,750.2 171.2 659.7 108.9 95.7 46.4 
Maryland ; ; 7, 874.3 | 7, 929. 5 | 2, 683.0 131.7 2,776.8 115.9 1, 676.9 262.4 215.9 67.0 
Massachusetts 39, 307.1 | 42, 037.8 | 30, 120.5 }...... | 6, 346.6 401.4 4, 688.0 228.2 211.8 41.2 
on 43, 639.8 | 43, 086.2 | 26, 074. 0 125.0 | 11, 052.1 523.3 4,619 0 296.3 190.0 yd 
innesota......_. 18, 794. 6 18, 785. 4 13, 137.3 .| 3, 206.8 296. 7 1, 589.9 196.3 173.2 2 
Mississippi - ior 11, 337.3 12, 574.8 | 8,391.3 | 22.9 1, 980. 4 459.3 1,077.4 300. 9 251.4 91.3 
a 46, 161.9 | 44, 943.3 | 32, 564.2 | 1, 210.8 | 8, 651.2 (3) 1, 946. 4 178, 7 222.3 169.8 
Montana - 4,645.3| 5,343.71 3,168.7 | 209.1} 1,017.0 167.3 611.0 67.7 60.7 a4 
Nebraska. _................ 8, 007.4 | 8, 187.7 | 5, 752.0 } et 1, 420.5 197. 5 548.0 70.6 76.8 
Nevada ; 1,305.9 | 1, 202.7 | 774.3 | (3) (?) 335.3 48.8 16.9 27.3 
New Hampshire 3, 048.9 | 3,219.7 | 1, 802.2 |... ail 659.4 78.7 524.6 55.7 51.1 48.0 
| | | 
New Jersey. ...._... 13, 215.2 | 13, 711.6 | 6, 444. 2 | 2, 520. 2 242.2 4, 168.9 113.8 162.0 60.3 
New Mexico... ee 5, 109. 2 5,115.6 | 2, 316.8 |... wail 1, 925.7 119.1 538.5 126.6 61.2 27.8 
New York = 71,850.8 | —79,063.9 | 30, 869. 4 5, 240. 5 | 24, 101.0 1, 116.6 17, 176.8 227.6 167.9 163.9 
— a Nore ‘ 18, 200.9 | 16, 577.4 | 8, 478.2 142.6 | 4,153.4 932. 1 1,890.9 517.7 = tT 
ort Jakota_- : 3, 338. 5 | 3, 622.6 | 2, 183.9 eal 798. 7 31.7 390. 5 93.7 .0 3 
Rae 46,299.2|  42,431.7|  20,3665.2 ail 6, 392. 8 1, 006, 8 4, 923.4 422.6 187.2 133.7 
Oklahoma - Lo. 36,265.7 |  33,615.1|  24,133.6 | a 7. 219. 2 669. 2 1, 132.8 141.8 208. 3 110.2 
Oregon Ie Ba ' 9,044.1} 9,479.0] 6,055.2 | 11,7124 107.4 1,373.0 73.1 91.7 66.1 
ene 49, 409. 1 45, 642.8 | 19, 191.0 = 17, 813.3 (®) 7, 953.3 379.3 jo fe 
uerto Rico 656.4 | 877.4 @ ® () 50.0 396. 5 254. : 
Rhode Island ahi 4,728.7 4, 386. 1 2, 134.0 = 1, 160.3 40.7 933.9 35.4 51.2 30.7 
South Carolina__..__. 10, 143.7 | 9, 493.0 | 5, 794. 5 0} 1, 249.6 239.0 1, 186.3 268. 2 228.6 193.8 
South Dakota ae de 3, 937.6 4, 204.1 2, 745. 5 048. 4 50.7 287.5 43.6 66.9 61.5 
Tennessee AE ey 24, 209. 5 | 21, 694.0 | 11, 442. 1 7, 330.3 540.7 1, 583.6 413.7 238.2 145.4 
eI RS a 56, 861. 2 57, 011.2 44, 641.5 ae 6, 274.8 1, 459.0 3, 852.8 443. 4 156.2 183.5 
ye lg Bis RS 4, 540.5 5, 200.9 | 2,398. 6 6.5 | 1,431.9 55.0 724.1 85.1 99.0 at 
y t 2, 524.2 2,394. 7 , 447.6 x 68.7 t 337. . ; . 
Virgin Islands ; "120.3 | “To. 4 ; 3 4 5 | re | 3 a ‘ 0.9 8 38.9 
Virginia see eee 6, 809. 0 | 8, 142.0 3, 162. 8 284.9 | 2, 765.5 | 304.0 975.2 292.9 210.4 146.2 
Washington 24,063.3 |  27,202.8 20, 192. 8 =e 4,332.8 | 224.0 | 2, 234.1 153.7 119.5 35.9 
West Virginia 10,965.9}  12,721.4 4, 675.9 72.2 | 6, 373. 5 | 209. 9 | 832. 5 256. 0 215.3 86.1 
Wisconsin - 18, 900. 5 | 18, 471.7 12, 101 207.6 | 3, 697.9 | S71.1 | 1,615.8 90.3 210.6 177.1 
Wyoming. 1,807.9 | 1, 996. 2 1, 200. 2 7.9 | 277.4 27.6 | 328.2 37.3 31.4 36.2 





1 States for which no grant is shown either had no approved plan or State plan 


Was approved too late to receive grant during this period. 


2 Does not administer aid to the blind. 


Bulletin, June 1951 














3 No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 
Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 
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fable 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits | in current-payment status ? at the end of the month, 
type of benefit and by month, March 1950-March 1951, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, March 195] 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 23, 1951] 























Wife’s or s Widow’s or ‘ p 
Total Old-age ialtend’s Child’s sl Mother’s Parent's 
Item . 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number|Amount/} Number| Amount} Number! Amount Number| Amount |} Number} Amourit 
‘i ! 
} 
Monthly benefits in | 
current-payment } 
status at end of 
maonth: | 
| 
$58, 956.6 | 1,351,985 | $35,380.8 330 |$5,671.9 | 655,558 |$8, 673.6 | 276,050 |$5, 764.9 | 154,884 |$3, 275.7 13, 729 $189.7 
59, 638.4 | 1,365,504 | 35,807.4 | 413,456 | 5,741.3 | 659, 584 | 8,736.3 | 280,800 | 5,871.7 | 155,432 | 3,290.2 13, 849 191.5 
60, 195.6 | 1,375,882 | 36,128.7 | 416,365 | 5,791.5 | 663,610 | 8,799.1 | 285,753 | 5,978.4 | 155,957 | 3,304.3 13, 995 198.6 
60, 681.5 | 1,384,823 | 36,415.8 | 419,123 | 5,840.0 | 665,351 | 8,828.7 | 290,307 | 6,079.8 | 156,664 | 3,322.2 | 14,089 14.9 
61, 124.8 | 1,394, 920 36, 734.7 | 422,448 | 5,896.3 | 663,858 | 8,810.3 | 293,915 | 6,159.8 | 156,792 | 3,327.6 14, 163 196.1 
61, 640.7 | 1,405,592 | 37,051.6 | 425,604 | 5,949.9 | 666,102 | 8,845.8 | 297,999 | 6,252.0 | 157, 503 | 3,343.7 14, 255 197.6 
114, 015.1 | 1,444,772 67, 353.8 | 436,624 |10,696.5 | 669,716 |18, 780.4 , 435 |11,077.3 | 158,391 | 5, 578.4 14, 394 528.8 
118, 352.9 | 1,563,318 | 70,955.8 | 450,990 |11,113.8 | 676,758 |18, 929.3 | 305,790 |11,199.9 | 162,066 | 5,624.2 14, 420 529.9 
122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 | 74,621.1 | 486,238 (11, 581.5 | 688,119 |19,144.2 | 309,840 |11,336.1 | 166,111 | 5,711.6 | 14,489 532.0 
126, 856.5 | 1,770, 984 77, 678.3 | 508,350 |11, 994.9 | 699,653 |19,364.9 | 314,148 [11, 479.9 | 169,438 | 5,800.8 | 14,670 537.8 
130, 882.8 | 1,850,207 | 80, 584.4 | 532,187 |12,477.3 | 715,138 |19,609.2 | 319,472 |11,663.7 | 173,354 | 5,912.6 | 14,877 545.6 
134, 090.8 | 1,912,170 82, 843.8 | 548,047 (12, 790.4 | 729, 566 |20,082.5 | 325, 514 (11,870.8 | 176,156 | 5,908.8 15, 133 554.7 
137, 258.9 | 1,971, 703 84, 971.8 | 563,346 |13, 087.0 | 746,197 |20,417.1 | 332,498 |12,112.5 | 179,877 | 6,100.9 15, 544 569.6 
Monthly benefits 
awarded in 
March 1951-_.--- 148, 072 4, 734.0 80, 898 3,047.1 24,778 509.1 | 24, 511 569.0 9, 021 315.6 8, 290 272.2 574 21.1 












































1 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 
(1) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms 
’ insurance benefit’? and ‘‘widow’s current insurance benefit’? were 
to “old-age insurance benefit’”’ and ‘‘mother’s insurance benefit,” 
respectively. 


? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to dedue- 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
3 Partly estimated. p 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance44Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 


sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
payments, 1940-51 


[Corrected to Apr. 26, 1951] 








Monthly benefits ? | Lump-sum awards ? 








Year and quarter ! Wife’s | | Widow's 




















Number Number of 
| Total Old-age | or | Child’s | or Mother’s Parent's of | deceased 
husband’s | widower’s payments workers 
i | ' | 
| | 
ER i tae il 254, 984 | 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 852 75, 095 61, 080 
A: rE ai | 269, 286 114, 660 | 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 | 1, 272 117, 303 90, 941 
(AR SCR ti 5 AAA Rg 258, 116 | 99, 622 33, : 14) 74 31, 820 1) 266 134, 991 | 103, 332 
SRR dt RR Hib l 262, 865 | 89, 07 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 163, O11 122, 185 
ESS El Ga Bete 318, 949 | 110, 097 | 40, 349 99, 676 24, 759 42, 649 1,419 205,177 | 151, 869 
462, 463 | 185, 174 | 63, 068 127, 514 29, 844 | 55, 108 1, 755 247, 012 | 178, $13 
547,150 | 258, 980 | 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
572, 909 271, 488 | 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 | 181, 992 
596, 201 | 275, 903 | 98, 554 118, 955 55, 667 | 44, 276 2, 846 213, 09 | 200, 090 
682, 241 | 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 2,675 212, 614 | 202, 154 
962, 586 | 567, 108 | 162, 748 122, 625 | 66, 695 | 41, 103 2,307 209, 960 200, 411 
i | | 
1948 
January-March_..._..___._.__- 167, 445 | 82, 316 | 27,970 30, 784 | 4,197 | 11, 504 674 55, 685 | 52,377 
al Sale eR a Sa 154, 525 | 69, 570 | 25, 384 31, 945 | 15, 006 | 11, 785 835 58, 261 | 54, 802 
July-September. _......._...... 137, 947 | 63, 144 | 22, 630 28, 156 | 12, 739 | 10,610 | tiBs 50, 666 47, 165 
October-December __..........- 136, 284 60, 873 | 22, 570 28, 070 3, 725 | 10, 377 | 669 48, 484 45,7 
| | | 
1949 | | | | 
January-March-__-__..__..___-- 166, 848 | 80, 174 | 28, 500 30,158 | 6, 120 11, 163 643 54, 57¢ 51, 989 
Ae a | 180, 824 | 90, 330 | 30, 942 31, 622 | 15, 934 11, 278 718 55, 857 3, 020 
July-September __....._. claro | 169, 214 | 84, 268 | 29, 038 29, 228 15,375 | 10, 649 656 52, 483 49, 925 
October-December _ -.-......--- 165, 355 82, 501 | 28, 786 27,914 15, 499 | 9, 997 | 658 49, 698 47, 220 
| i | | | 
1950 
Jani i Trace aie 177, 892 | 86, 654 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 | 11, 183 | 607 56, 787 54, 215 
(“as ™ | SA 163, 880 | 77, 674 28, 444 | 28, 786 17, 893 | 10, 425 658 56, 447 53, 745 
July-September __..........___- 153, 951 77, 454 | 26, 517 24, 877 15, 497 9, 056 550 46, 489 44, 247 
October-December__..........- | 466, 863 325, 326 | 77, 295 38, 200 111 10, 439 492 50), 237 48, 204 
| 
1951 
January-March-_.._..........- 436, 754 | 248, 230 | 76, 352 65, 400 | 23, 842 21, 667 1, 263 | 108, 804 105, 365 
i 








1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, changed to “old-age insurance benefit’ and ‘mother’s insurance benefit,” 


p. 29; for 1945-46, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; and for 1947 in the 
Bulletin for March 1950, p. 22. 

2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 
(1) busband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms 
“primary insurance benefit” and “widow’s current insurance benefit’? were 
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respectively. 

3’ Under the 1939, 1946, and 1950 amendments. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump- 
sum death payment is payable with respect to every insured individual who dies 
after Aug. 1950 


Social Security 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
fits, by State, March 1951 













































































(Corrected to Apr. 23, 1951] 4 
Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by con- A 
tinued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment wally 
/ Nonfarm insured 
Region and State p | te 
ments Average ment un- 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average | der all pro- 
Total Women Total Women compen- paid # number of | compen- weekly grams ‘ 
sated benefici- sated payment 
aries 
Total, 52 States__._. 512, 671 708, 451 $267,000 | 3,906,114 | 1,540,000 | 38,551,816 | $71, 584, 262 807,231 | 3,316,846 $20. 67 941, 527 
ion I: | 
mnecticut........... 8, 440 8, 827 4, 836 | 44, 386 | 20, 161 38, 266 750, 114 8, 697 36, 230 20.10 9, 501 
0 Ee 2, 083 3, 607 1,411 27, 494 | 10, 152 25, 127 382, 374 5, 711 23, 122 15.64 6, 257 
Massachusetts. _. ..... 16, 246 35, 495 17,230 | 155, 476 | 55, 396 138,408 | 3,140, 429 31, 456 126, 560 28. 76 33, 659 
New Hampshire _-__-__. 1, 831 5, 229 2, 595 | 17, 154 | 7, 529 15, 943 269, 572 3, 623 13, 749 18.19 4,256 
Rhode Island... ..... 2,378 8, 351 4, 706 | 43,211 | 22, 468 38, 111 817, 324 8, 661 449 21.95 9, 639 
Vermant.....--2--r--- 714 628 197 | 4, 606 1, 546 4, 604 85, 154 1,046 4,130 19. 26 1,03 
ion II: 
New Jersey. .........- 11, 736 34, 546 18,530 | 157,170 69, 717 151,732 | 3,274,046 34, 484 139, 22. 43 36, 142 
= ee Gees 65, 236 177, 337 (*) | 705, 903 | (8) 616, 236 | 14,003,310 140, 052 597, 181 22.72 168, 437 
Puerto Rico. .......... Pg NED ET or enecwre nnn | ener eenennnnfennn cnn -ecee lene ene neen=|oocennsncnenfasqun-scncen|oneasnensbas 
ion III: | 5 | 
laware_............ 1, 222 871 398 | 4, 973 | 1,198 4, 748 88, 108 1,079 4,371 19. 11 1,095 
gr emeg event. atisinans 22, 593 | 81, 250 19,757 | 297,880 | 89, 870 241,066 | 4,915, 440 54, 787 228, 671 20. 80 69,047 
on J. | | | 
District of Columbia - _| 3, 684 | 1, 459 464 | 12, 676 4, 669 12, 091 216, $12 2, 748 11, 913 17.98 2, 731 
Maryland............. 6,477 | 7, 485 3, 452 | 35, 603 14, 217 35, 730 633, 8, 120 29, 963 19.05 8,378 
North Carolina. - 11, 576 9, 231 5, 872 | 70, 859 44, 845 63, 596 842, 963 14, 453 60, 365 13. 44 17,506 
BE ccnp etn gingee- 7, 631 4, 587 1, 896 | 29, 681 | 13, 057 7, 084 401, 620 6, 155 25, 079 15, 27 6, 694 
ont yegmin. yet 2, 628 5, 780 710 | 49, 054 | 9, 064 45, 305 766, 504 10, 296 40, 958 17. 53 11, 250 
on : | | 
EE ae 12, 468 8, 766 1,876 | 60, 048 16, 233 50, 213 769, 381 11, 412 47,914 15. 59 14,015 
plan ae al 16, 009 6, 259 2, 338 | 32, 886 | 12, 986 17, 529 239, 208 3, 984 16, 708 13.88 7, 545 
Georgia. .............-] 10, 558 | 5, 233 2, 649 | 41, 078 24, 430 37, 281 559, 324 8, 473 35, 192 15. 26 10, 5388 
Mississippi...........- | 8, 090 | 4, 382 1,108 | 36, 070 8, 646 31, 610 453, 841 7,184 29,340 14.68 8, 280 
South Carolina._..._-| 7, 255 | 4, 472 1,624 | 29,721 13, 944 27, 943 468, 666 6, 351 26, 496 17.17 7, 268 
anene Pp atake boul at £% 10, 115 8, 025 3,325 | 94, 884 | 35, 582 82, 634 1, 182, 878 18, 780 78, 444 14. 52 21, 916 
on ; | | 
On ky oe Se 2, 701 8, 805 2,664 | 66,977 16, 362 59,112} 970,045 13, 434 56, 896 16. 60 15, 893 
Michigan - _. eweseneee| 12, 912 | 19, 410 6,033 | 132,039 48, 207 113,585 | 2,659,050 25, 814 109, 407 23. 86 29, 900 
gee -an---- RETR, 29, 057 | 21, 147 7, 952 138, 414 56, 025 124,680 | 2,626,296 28, 336 115, 010 21.69 30, 087 
on : } | 
I wae EE 18, 962 | 36, 791 14,109 | 235, 101 86, 804 201,188 | 4, 258, 797 45, 724 167, 879 23.07 52, 762 
el iS EE TER 9, 352 | 10, 896 3, 673 51, 024 20, 907 48, 069 815, 767 10, 925 44, 662 17. 56 11, 413 
p Wisconsin =o | 8563 | 6,340 2,235| 44,930 15, 142 37,241 | 802, 212 8, 464 34,219 21. 91 9, 947 
gion : | | 
Minnesota... .........-| 8, 781 6, 209 1, 626 4 82, 221 | 21, 208 84,697 | 1,472,213 19, 249 79, 989 17.78 20, 726 
NS i a usintotieale a 1, 692 2,124 482 31, 054 | 6, 890 , 284 582, 897 - 32, 284 18.06 6, 989 
North Dakota... _...-| 1, 208 697 123 12, 749 | 1, 871 15, 002 304, 921 3, 410 13, 792 20. 74 3, 198 
gee pakote aaa 1, 205 588 168 9, 429 1, 667 9, 806 174, 196 2, 229 9, 204 18.06 2, 111 
egion IX: } 
Se 7, 543 2, 679 1,014 | 27, 892 9, 169 26, 443 480, 145 6, 010 24, 083 18. 75 6, 276 
ES re 7,949 | 2, 975 862 23, 747 6, 669 25, 123 508, 365 5, 710 22, 809 20. 93 4, 921 
ee reer | 13, 142 12, 098 5,095 | 91, 633 | 37, 239 70, 539 | 1,137,092 16, 031 64, 789 16. 79 20, 359 
Mebresks . 5, 232 1,416 511 | 17, 552 3, 841 17, 671 321, 476 4,016 16, 951 18. 57 3, 767 
on > 
Arkansas........_____. 9, 826 4, 862 1,179} 43,878 | 9, 828 34,983 | 553, 433 7, 951 32, 317 16. 64 9, 577 
Louisiana. ...........- 7,629 10, 606 1, 966 | 87, 635 | 19, 678 73,424 | 1,472,494 16, 687 67, 942 20. 69 19, 719 
I. cra trenenull 14, 088 5, 439 1,377 | 49, 364 13, 949 47,231 845, 682 10, 734 44,376 18.33 10, 781 
Lae Salk CISSELE. 3,6: | 44,895 | 7, 484 2,370 | 51, 292 | 16, 870 40, 204 631, 191 9, 158 37, 778 16. 09 12, 658 
ion XI: | 
bs te Teh #49 yt 4,72 1, 695 437 10, 947 | 3, 347 9, 859 191, 003 2, 241 8, 822 19. 80 2, 334 
New Mexico. _._..... 4, 798 1, 519 270 | 11,139 2, 122 8, 201 142, 176 1,864 7, 865 17.66 2, 103 
Utah __. Mn 3,772 2,121 659 | 16. 787 | 6, 425 15, 063 348, 260 3, 423 13, 700 23. 85 3, 819 
Wyoming. ............ } 956 805 182 | 6, 745 | 1, 652 7,643 181, 983 1, 737 6, 748 24. 89 1,472 
Region XII: | 
momen. LoL ..| 3,921 | 2, 346 638 | 11, 560 | 4, 028 6, 885 | 141, 380 1, 565 6, 452 20. 93 2,615 
SR  . 40, 543 | 74, 434 28, 705: | 544,859 | 271,355 502,349 | 10, 869, 730 114, 169 465, 704 22. 25 123, 827 
Me 922 | 1, 211 487 10, 682 5, 575 11, 047 179, 423 2, 511 7, 758 19: 44 
Nevada__.._.......:-.| 2,026 | 1,039 314 | 7,471 | 2, 760 8,541 | 202,044 1, 941 7, 901 24, 22 1, 657 
Region XIII: 
Alaska__......... Stes 695 | 670 | 170 5,923 1, 570 11,038 | 280,394 2, 509 | 10, 633 25. 60 .) 
aS cee aaaaa 2, 413 | 1,635 | 316 20, 950 | 3, 638 18, 839 356, 258 4,282 | 18, 119 19,15 4, 481 
Oregon nee St 5,811 | 13, 993 | 1, 653 84, 584 19, 633 | 78,086 | 1,631,450 | 17, 747 73, 730 | 21. 42 18, 397 
Washington __._....__- 7, 750 | 19, 597 | 2, 813 | 115, 823 31, 860 107,636 | 2, 182, 957 24, 462 102, 635 20. 59 25, 504 
! Excludes transitional claims 5 Includes estimate for New York. 
* Total, part-total, and partial § Data not received. 
* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 7 Data not available. 
bined-wage plan Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
Unemployment represented by weeks of unemployment claimed under the 


. State agencies. 
State and railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 
loyment allowance program. Includes partial and part-total unemployment 
tate distribution excludes railroad unemployment insurance claims 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1950-March 1951 } 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


































































































| —<$—$——— 
| Aid to dependent | Aid to Aid Aid 
| children the on to to the 
perma- d- jdepend-| Aid rma-| Gen- 
Year and Total Old-age | Aid to nently | General Total age ent to parte eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind and assistance ofa! | assist- | chil- the and | assist- 
j | totally | ance dren | blind | totally | ance 
Families | dis- (fami dis- 
Total 2 Children | abled? | lies) abled ? 
i 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| 
1950 | 
March Se eae 2; 760, 379 634,676 |....-.....- 1, 612, 478 652, 000 (*) +2.0 +0. b.tisc sacs +4.1 
FERRIS, het IIR! at 768, 093 LM. pmaltah &. , 628, 605, 000 +0.3.) +11 Oe Deatcas | 7) 
SSE ae ROSS ee 2, 781, 696 650, 910 |.......-..- 1, 651, 216 568, 000 +.5 | +1.4 Pe Tian —6.2 
SETS RPE EP 2, 790, 068 654, 27 i; oce---.55 1, 659, 7 525, 000 +.3 +.5 >.6 bs aie } 2.6 
GE ee SRE 2, 796, 769 eS Sea 1, 657, 706 499, 000 +.2 —.1 ie Pxieosees —4.9 
SET APN ar 3 2, 805, 011 655, 583 |.......-..- 1, 663, 489 485, 000 +.3 +.3  Lotaiedls —2.8 
September. -__}._........... 2, 809, 537 a ee 1, 661, 004 469, 000 +.2 —.3 A bi catestenl —3.2 
RSE “eR 2, 781,617 643, 454 | 2,205, 468 | 1,637, 858 391, 000 —1.0 —1.6 CO)” liseaiok —16.7 
November -. -j...........-- 2, 776, 670 638,115 | 2,188, 866 | 1,624, 545 . 385, 000 |. —.2 —.8 +.3 +4.7 —1.5 
SE, ankncoscobpe~ 2, 769, 229 639, 652 | 2,195,312 | 1,632, 236 96, 910 79, 805 395, 000 —.3 +.2 () +11.0 +2.7 
1951 
ESAS SF ah aaa 2, 766, 678 641,374 | 2,208,638 | 1,639, 019 95, 504 70, 745 419, 000 |........ —-.1 +.3 —1.5 | —11.4 +6.0 
MEY «24 1a ndacccacakes 2, 760, 119 640,378 | 2,201,156 | 1,637,182 95, 492 74, 542 415,000 {........ —.2 —.2 (*) +5.4 —-1L0 
rh ee at SRR Sy 2,753,833 | 639,743 | 2,199,616 | 1,636, 347 95, 324 79,978 | 406,000 . 7.34  — 1 ~.2 7.3] 21 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1950 | 
March. ...... , 303, 492 |$121, 284, 952 $46, 514, 197 $4, 345, : 59, 000 +1.1 —0.9 +1.9 oe +7.5 
yc, | ARR TE 201, 107,272 | 120, 930, 268 46, 362, 127 4, 318, , 000 —2.0 —.3 —.3 Ie Eonaucmed —~1L.0 
| RCE 199, 220, 122, 474, 273 45, 946, 514 4, 364, , 436, 000 -.9 +1.3 —.9 ee —10.4 
950, 122, 350, 629 46, 034, 991 4,394, 71,000} —1.1 —.1 +.2 5 
121, 785, 828 45, 843, 007 4, 390, 73, 000 —1.1 —.§ —.4 OE Fenunawed | —6.2 
122, 687, 714 45, 956, 225 4, 412, 000] #2) +.7) +.2) 4.5]... | 28 
123, 028, 606 46, 021, 238 4, 435, : 41, 000 —.3 +.3 +.1 7.61 cinbest | —44 
120, 994, 186 45, 722, 103 4, 458, , 000 —1.3 —1.7 —.6 aL Peg eede —15.4 
November _ | 192,452,695 | 120, 846, 876 46, 133, 356 4, 468, 6 725, 000 +.2 —.1 +.9 +.2 +9.9 | -, 
December. -_._| 193, 109, 252 | 119, 942, 390 46, 442, 534 4, 476, 22, 000 +.3 —.7 +.7 +.2 | +16.7 +3.9 
1951 
January _-...- 194, 688, 249 | 119, 966, 838 7, 239, 397 4, 434, 77, 000 +.8 () +1.7 —.9 | =-17.1 +7.6 
February ---. _} 194, 152, 793 | 118, 994, 560 47, 759, 338 4, 449, 56, 000 —.3 —.8 +1.1 +.4 +6. 7 —16 
March _-_.._-] 194, 253, 678 | 118,811, 471 47, 988, 570 4, 450, oo; +1| —2) +5] ® | 463 | —.8 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Exeludes pro- _ other adult relatiye in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult 


grams administered without Federal participation in States administering such 
) epee concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act, and Puerto 
ico an 


the Virgin ds, for which data are not available for March 1951. 


All data subject to revision. 
2 Beginning October 1950, includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or 


were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 
3 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





MIGRATORY LABOR 


health, and educational conditions 





(Continued from page 2) 


job rights, and employee-employer re- 
lations; (b) more orderly methods of 
bringing men and employment to- 
gether, more effective use of the local 
labor supply, more continuous employ- 
ment for the workers, and a stable 
labor supply for farm employers; (c) 
improved housing; (d) minimum wage 
for agricultural workers.” 

Specific recommendations were 
made to improve social, economic, 


28 


among the migratory workers. It is 
proposed that unemployment insur- 
ance be extended to cover agricultural 
workers and that migratory as well as 
other agricultural workers be covered 
under old-age and survivors insurance. 
Under another proposal the Federal 
Government would provide matching 
grants to States for general assistance 
and for medical care for recipients of 
public assistance, on the condition 
that no needy person be denied as- 
sistance because he lacks legal res- 


idence status; the U.S. Employment 
Service would not be able to make 
interstate referrals of migratory farm 
workers unless the representative of 
the State requesting the labor gave 
written evidence that neither the State 
nor the counties concerned would 
deny medical care to needy workers 
on the grounds of nonresidence. The 
Public Health Service Act would be 
amended to provide matching grants 
to States to conduct health programs 
and health clinics among migratory 
farm laborers. 


Social Security 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care Table 11.—Average payments including vendor pay- 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and ments for medical care and average amount-of vendor 
State, January 1951 ' Sommers =A assistance case, by program and State, 

be MPL. cata an 5) 
Pm om } Aid to the 
rage | Aidto | Ai perma- | General i 
State ? assist- | dependent| to the nentlyand| assist- Old-age ot: Aid. to Fit. € General 
ance | children | blind totally | ance assistance children the blind | and totally 
i disabled | (per family) disabled 
ace ia y a te > wo is oe ae nse ae ae oe — - 
' | | 

Tis cnedees | $199, 060 $72, 293 $2, 058 (*) (*) | Ven- a Jen- a m 

a ere oe SO Lonp-stagenathies 3; (4 State? | Ven ‘Ss > = by 

SSS 407, 539 30, 191 | 10, 540 190 $444, 953 | pay- pay- pay- pay- pay- 

~~ re s | 277, 168 60, 107 845 (3) 144, 876 All iments}. 4! lments| 4! ments! A2 ts} Al! iments 

SE gnbicstelnntectecussstento+-sh-osohiatanemiibind (3) 141, 535 assist-\" fo, | assist-|""¢,,  jassist-\" 7, jassist-"7,, jassist-\" 7. 

Reta sc 96, 715 26, 188 1, 756 11, 817 | 57, 637 ance | edi-| SBC6 | medi-| 822 | medi-| 82¢C| medi-| 922 | meal 

a: - - -- @) oo cal | | cal cal cal cal 

—__...... "B12, 399 0, 52 7 er ae oo —, | oo 7: —_ bat 

Mont Se eee eae rs 120, 029 te ike 

ly Ze 121, 087 9, 2 480 (’) (*) Conn..... 70. 20/$10. 00|$120. 75/$13. 00/$69. 89) $7.00} ©) () ®) 8 

. TG EE eee ewes 71.37). J80h ce-<5)c- oes 93} $0.05) (@) 

gpbeckald ame eo anna | G 2 676 NE | 46.45) 3.37) 97.35] 1.28) 49.65) 2.46) 43.45] 81 /$57. 28/$11.06 

as --- ©, 34 2,011 . ya > Sa. | 40.29} 5.35) 70.31} 5.36) 39.32} .46) @) | @) (§31.37512.78 

N.J--- wacennee) | 9,225 |. onn- Se 7, 001 Kans-- 51.26] 2.46) 85.48) 4.99) 53.00} 2.63] 50.88) “4.63) 52.21) 16.99 

N. Y.- -| 675, 281 28, 411 130. 8 (*) . | RR! hee RE Rae Ge PORK Ma em SM. 42. 244 

N. Dak i 8 | 28 |. --.-.- 24, 442 Minn. 0.65| 5.62) 93.00| 2.61) 57.14) .32) @ » | & ® 

Ohio. -- 154, 03 4,318 241 378, 141 Nebr. 48.27| 5.20) 84.29). 2.61) 57.59} .65) @) “4 0) 4) 

ya — a Nev... ile ao cn oF ew © (3) 19. 25} 3.74 
ERS A SE RES ERS A 35, : 7.74) 11. 3 4 4 

Seika bi Raa MALIN ec. a) 8I 877 N. H.. 4.14) 8.11) 117.74) 11.61) 56.65) 6.32) @) |} @ | © | © 

Sa 5<-papnlosbepena PE AEE To TE I Sh 3, 607 SOO eo WE L 93.26 1.72 2 | @ 3) (556.93) $9.88 

Wis 22ST, F064, A TRB |G, 286"| wos 090 | NTF --"1l Gecaa|"“S a] 11.901 5.70) GAO) Gd] easel Bas] BS 

Riihee ba ital o . N. Dak-_..| 51.04) 1.69) 103.72} 1.02} 60, 52} 2064)_.__..}..4.. 67. 76 

i 5 26 ; . . > s 
1For January data excluding vender payments for medical care, see the oon. ay 7 > % ae veri Se uy —— % Va ia 

Bulletin, April 1951. R.I ek oe ee a ee | @) | @) 463.53! 6.50 
3 Excludes States that either made no vendor payments for medical care for ; a ee MEN OO Se Oe rer weeva Ther 23.95| .99 

January or did not report such payments Wis____..| 48.26} 5.94) 107.65 8.41] 52.53) 4.72) 71.82) @ 56/750, 53/714. 29 
*No program for aid to the perms anently and totally disabled in January. | | 
4‘ Data not available. ngs : 

' For January data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see. the 
Bulletin, April 1951. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. 

? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for January 
or did not report such ne ho ments. Also excludes States for which count of cases 
is believed to be incomplete 

* No program for aid to the permansnty and totally disabled. 

‘ Data on vendor payments for medical care not available. 

’ Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only and total payments: 
for these services. 

* Not computed because count of cases believed to be incomplete. 

7 Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only. 










































































RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 21) 

Special Reference to Costs of Ma- 

ternity Care in New York City.” 

American Journal of Public Health 

and the Nation’s Health, New York, 

Vol. 41, Apr. 1951, pp. 410-416. 

70 cents. 

SHOTWELL, Louisa R. “On Behalf of 
Young Migrants.” Survey, New 
York, Vol. 87, Apr. 1951, pp. 162- 
164. . 50 cents. 

Tells what New York State is doing 
for the children of migrant farm 
workers. 

Stouz, Lois M. “The Effect of Mo- 
bilization and War on Children.” 
Social Casework, New York, Vol. 32, 
Apr. 1951, pp. 143-149. 40 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. CoUN- 
CIL OF MEpIcat Service. Voluntary 
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Prepayment Medical Care Plans. ulation, the health of the worker, and 
(Rev. ed.) Chicago: The Associ- the historical developments of the 
ation, 1950. 137 pp. (Charts and field of industrial health. The next 
graphs inaccompanying pamphlet.) three sections describe plant health 
Barur, GrorcE, and Dearporrr, NEvA and medical services...The two 
R. “What the Health Insurance mal sections concern other health 
Plan of Greater New York Offers to md medical programs for industrial 
Older Persons.” Public Welfare, Workers including general informa- 
Chicago, Vol. 9, Mar. 1951, pp. 61- ‘ion on prepayment medical care 
65 ff. 60 cents. pians, governmental goes hy-~ 
‘ giene services, State disability in- 
wvganer F.; and Lean, Water J, In- ‘Suance programs, and professional, 
ame , om ds ~ research, and educatio organiza- 
dustrial Health and Medical Pro- tions engaged in industrial health 
grams. (Public Health Service 


Publication No. 15.) Washington: *“Vitles- 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 397 PRINCETON. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 


pp. $1. RELATIONS SeEctTIon. Recent De- 
A compilation of statements, tables, velopments in State Temporary Dis- 
and charts selected from publications ability Insurance Legislation. (Se- 
dealing with the broad subject of in- lected References No. 38.) Prince- 
dustrial health. “The initial three ton, N. J.: The Section, Mar. 1951. 
sections provide background informa- 4 pp. 
tion about industry, the working pop- An annotated bibliography. 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1951} 


[Exelusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 














Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, March 1951 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 



















































































payments] payments] 
onesitil 
Payments to | | Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— | recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- | Num. | 
State ber-of February 1951 March 1950 se a ber of | February 1951 Maret 1950 
{ in— — | recip- | } _ n— 
ien Total Aver- | | jents | Total | Aver- | 
amount age | amount | age | 
— Amount 2 ~¥ Amount — Amount —. Amount 
Total?_.|2, 753, 833)$118, 811, 471/$43.14 | —0.2| 0.2} 0.2 —2.0 Total?....| 95,324 | $4,450,365 |$46.69 | —0.2 (3) +1.3 $2.4 
81,379} 1,672, 496| 20. 55 | @ @ | +28] +30 wae] fie | rey aed MESS: 
1, 604 90, 839] 56.68 +.6/ 48.1] +26 —1.6 States‘..| 77,156 | 3,729,871 | 48.34, —.1] 40.2] +19] 499 
; a aH =1 —.2/ +128) 411.1 oo |---| 
, 770, . — —.6| +84 +9.8 
18, 423, 942) 67.31 | —.1 —.4] 43.5 —1.2 | See 1, 561 34, 434 22.06 | +.1 +.3 | +10.2 +6.8 
a et 66.86 | +.2 —1] +3.6 +5.4 Aris. Ae 889 52, 067 | 58.57 | —.8 —.9| +8.7 +3.2 
1, 195, 118} 60.00 | —.3 —.3| +41 age 7. Afe-.:.... | 2,036 63,197 | 31.04} —.3 —.1| +8.0| +117 
45,421| 28.75 | —.8 —.6} —5.0 —4,7 Calif. 11, 060 907,380 | 82.04| —.2 —.1| +9.7 +8.8 
126, 954} 44.94 | —.6 —4/ +.2 +5.6 > ae: 372 22,117 | 59.48 | 0 +.3| —49| oem 
} 
2, 698, 417) 38.84) +.1 —.1| +20 —2.1 inn 304 19,015 | 62.55 | +27] +28) +236) +358 
2,444,564, 23.96; @) | 4.3] 43.4 +7.0 Dd aay | 32 12 711 3. 52 | tis 7 tos Me 
, 444, ; 3 | . ; >) SST 2,711 | 48.52 | +1.6 + =, : 
76, 721| 33.63 | —.5 | —.1| —5.2 —2.0 Picicncs] agua 141,581 | 42.70} —.1 (5) +1.7 +1.2 
532,078} 46.51) —.1/ —.1}) +4.1 —1.0 CRN BRR 82,082 | 28.76 }'+.6]} +11] +8.1 +13.5 
5,177,822) 44.08 | —.7| -—.5| —7.8 +.1 Hawaii... _.| 114 4,233 | 37.13 | +.9 —1.1| +6.5 +6.2 
1, 786, 504) 35.55) —.7| —.5| —3.5 —4.6 Idaho. ..... 210 11,262 | 53.63 | +1.0| +1.6 —.9 +4.0 
2, 428, 573) 49.52} @) | +.2| —.6 +.2 Se 201,711 | 47.89) —.8| —-.6) —5.7 —.3 
1, 909, 693| 49.06} —.2) —.1 —.1 —2.8 ee 1,827 70, 625 | 38.66) —.6| —.5| —22 Ll 
1,383, 220) 20.59 | —.1} @) +7.4 +6.2 lowa.......| 1, 256 $ 72, 461 57.69} +.2 +.5| +41 +11.2 
6 os, oss 46. 65 3 | =—.3] -3.6 —4.9 Kans.......| 667 34,242 | 51.34] 4.3 +.9 | —11.9 733 
654, 42.90; —3) —.3] 43.1 +1.4 “ae , 462 54,562 | 22.16 | (5) +.3 1} 41281 +4181 
es 8 Baa La. - ---| ¢ 1,873 81,879 | 43.72 | +.2 —.1} 43.4 +5.4 
: 7.68 | +.1 +.7| —2.7 —1.0 aine.....- 658 29,930 | 45.49} —.3 (5) —.5 +2.5 
6,300,508 61.79 —1| —3| +1.6 3.9 4S) 480| 20,019 | 41.71) —.8 ae +2.6 
4,490,912) 46.16 | —.1) +.7] —26 —4.0 Mass.......| 1,540 105,765 | 68.68 +.7] 41.0] +3.4 +8.5 
2, 357, 022) 42.71; —.3} =-1.0] —12] 14.4 Mich.......| 1,858 96,269 | 51.81 | +.2 +91 +6 4+2.8 
1, 107, 580} 18.37 | —1.0 | —1.1}] —3.9 —7.5 Minn... ... | 1,136 64,512 | 56.79) —.2| 41.7) +443 +2.8 
6, 702,683| 43.24) —.3| —.4| 41.5 +1.1 Miss_...... | 2,787 65,303 | 23.43| —.5| —.7|) +24 —9.4 
634, 926 53.68 | +.2| (@ +.5 +1.5 > oe 2,786) 1111,440\'40.00| —.5| -—.6| —1.6 —1.5 
994, 408/ 43.41 | —.6 —.4| —43 —5.1 Mont....-. 529 31,627 | 50.79) —.2} —.3] +1.0 +5.1 
143, 296} 52.01 | +1.0 +h1) 47/1 +3.0 Nebr....... 737 43,131 | 58.52) +.7| +28] 407] +164 
339,448) 46.05) —.6) —.3 —.2 +4. 1 |” peas 34 1,933} (8) | @) e | @® (8) 
| 3 Neen 322 16,023 | 49.76; +6) —.5| 0 | +82 
1, 133,757) 48.02 | —.6| —.5| —2.9 —4.9 io sc: 772 41,690 | 54.00) —.6 —1.0| +40) 48:7 
404,835) 38.42) +.6) +.7) +43) +118 N. Mex....- 521 19,194 | 36.84 | —.2 —.1| +7.4| +1089 
6, 365, 229) 54.53 | —.1 (*) —3.4 | +.2 5. ace 4, 016 240,848 | 62.21) () | +.2| +22 +9.0 
1,268, S11 22 —.1 | @ | +33] +449 N.C a 4, 340 149, 027 | 34. 34 | +.1 | +.5 | +8.7| +107 
, .05 | +.3 —.4] 416] 46.2 . Dak. _... | 112 6,373 | 56. 42.8 43.2} -1.8]° +138 
5,395,343) 44.57) -.5| -.6| -44/ —81 Ohio... .... 3,888 | 183,186 | 47.12} 0 | 440) 417] 460 
133 bf 45.12 | —.2 —~.3| -1.9 —7.0 Okm...i... 2, 666 127, 559 | 47.85} +.1] +.3| —23 —11.9 
1,267,760} 54.02) —.3| +40 =. Fah HB Oreg... 399 26,524 | 66.48} +1.0} 45.5! +26] +159 
Ri wo-+f 3, 179, 164) 38. 55 —.6 —1.0 | —124 —15.3 NS Sa | 15,348 | 607,181 | 39.56 —,6 —1,0 =. 9 —1.7 
; ee : 444, 430) 44.96 | —.7 —.9| —3.9 —6.4 MeL. cste2.2 185 | 10,091 | 54.55} -1.6} -1.9] 488] +136 
8.0 42,181, 1,050, 475| 24. 90 | +.1 | +.5| 4331 478 8 Dak 77 tt | er 38.01 | rie: | +23 Ts ret 
AP wore cue " . 5 o | . ro | ed. ri. =! saa el | . } . 9 . ‘ ‘. 
— ie ants 12, 237 491, 486] 40.16 | +.1 $1.2) +.4 +3.4 Tenn. ._.... 2, 709 | 102, 234 | 37.74) +.1 —.1 7.6 +7.5 
ee eee , 1,961,885} 29.75) —.2| —.8| +3.7] —.8 Tex...:..«.| 4,805 181,030 | 36.98 | —.4 —3.4| —22.7| 28.7 
Tex.....-..| 223,749| 7,316,272} 3270} —1| —2| +7} -35 Utah. ...._- 210 | 10, 686 50. 89 +2.4 | +51] +1.4 +44 
7 EOE: or | 462,310) 46.70) +.1) +24) —2.38 | +.4 re 184 | 7,287} 39.60! —5| —4 | —1.6 +.9 
bobs mais 6, 940 250, 516| 36.10} —.4 tI 2.3 | 5.7 mareniaa ae 45,909 | 29.89} +.5 | 8) +19 . 
(SRB tm 19, 680 428, 813) 21.79 | (3) $3 | 133 7 5 Wash. 3. 343 | 64,641 | 76.68 et H t3 $47 pet 
bag wate 2 den 4,519, 401) 63.09 | —.3) +1.0) —1.2) =—24 . Ver... | 1,076 33, 487 | 31.12 | —.3 —.5| +5.6 TI 
a ONSITE 697,983) 26.38 |. —.7 —.7:| 1.21. .—42 eae ge, 67,568 | 48.72} +.1). +.6 —.§ +4. 
we ol Mirna t+ 2, 228, 447| 42. 62 | @) | +.4 —.4) 1.2 Wyo.......) 104 5, 636 54.19 | 6.3 —86} () *) 
yoO.......)° 4,387 246, 506| 56.19 | (3) —.4) 42.6) 44.5 | | } 
P.R.*......| 523 | 3905 1° 7.99) 4811. 4.7 |-.con--bcoeen 
P.R.5_.__| 16,995 130,100) 7.66 | +.4 | 2.6 [..2.2ce Las aie | } [ 
| i t 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
revision 


to 1. 

3 Includes 4,050 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 
Excludes Puerto Rico end the Virgin Islands, for which March data are not 
a 


8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
’ Represents data for February 1951. 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal icipation. Data 
exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal participation 
concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska does not 
administer aid tothe blind. Totals exclude Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
for which March data are not available. All data subject to revision. 

3 Includes 597 ppente of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and 18 in Washington and payments to these recipients. Such payments 
are made without Federal participation. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Includes 
recipients of and payments for aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and Washington. 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

$ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

1 Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

8 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

® Represents data for February 1951; not included in totals. 
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Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1951 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 










































































—— T 
| | 
| Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
} 
iz. February 1951 March 1950 
Number Average per— 
State tar " in— in— 
‘amilies ' Total 
Total 2 Children soneemt rindi eae 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
Total.........-................--| 689,743 | #2,190,616 | 1,636,347 |$47, 988, 570 $75. 01 3 $21. 82 —0.1 +0.5 +0.8 +3.2 
639, 716 | 22,199,522 | 1,636,280 | 47, 987, 521 75. 01 8 21. 82 —.1 +.5 +.8 +3.2 
18, 933 3 66, 280 52, 459 636, 322 33. 61 39.60 +.4 +.5 +14.0 15.9 
660 2, 133 1, 546 46, 026 69. 74 21. 58 +2.0 +2.6 +9.3 2 
4, 272 16, 152 12, 112 384, 90. 08 23.81 +.4 —.3 Toe 16.5 
18, 376 62, 534 47, 869 766, 571 41.72 12. 26 —1.2 —1.2 20.6 19.6 
56, 933 175, 796 130,645 | 6,305, 827 110. 76 35. 87 +.4 2.6 433.5 3 
5, 615 , 620 15, 492 519, 465 92. 51 25.19 +4 +.9 -.4 a4 
5, 595 18, 241 13, 150 601, 395 107. 49 32. 97 —.1 +.5 +18.8 +16.9 
Re ind cnn ecu newtdan 692 2, 684 2, 051 50, 142 72. 46 18. 68 +.6 +1.2 +8.1 +9.2 
District of Columbia._............... 2,160 8, 504 6, 577 197, 318 91.35 22. 96 +.4 +.3 +5.5 an 9 
SMG J. = dnwkbabeatnlede, .. 29, 023 94,7 70,855 | 1,448,105 49. 90 15. 28 +.3 +.3 +111 10.6 
PR a 18, 386 60, 475 46, 674 853, 470 46. 42 14.11 +2.3 +2.2 4 +34.3 
D6 Bieiieechits nn che Sones an dike ods 3,617 13, 732 10, 555 319, 996 88. 47 23, 30 —2.0 —2.5 —2.1 —8 
RE es SR ; 2, 523 8, 673 6, 357 263, 654 104. 50 30. 40 +.3 -.1 —L1 +5.4 
TATE A ee FE al 23, 627 828 61,241 | 2,317,618 98. 09 27. 98 ® +.2 7.1 +2.2 
DD sthdhihhauctiininbosib-etonkde< | 10, 839 , 550 26, 193 716, 152 66. 07 20.14 —1.7 —1,1 —3.3 —2.9 
a. stitpine<csiotiethibbandiéance } 5, 233 18,347 13, 657 6 510, 104 7. 48 27.80 +.9 +.7 .0 +30.3 
EI PST RS cel a 5, 132 17, 949 13, 466 420, 541 81. 94 23.43 -.7 —.3 —10.0 —13.2 
ON Rt a aa | 23, 949 83, 736 61, 440 894, 280 37.34 10. 68 () +.2 +21.0 +19.0 
BRO Se IRE, TES -} 25, 845 92, 330 68,092 | 1,277,818 49. 44 13, 84 —2.6 —3.2 —14.9 —28.6 
(2 be agar “i RE. RR | 4, 553 15, 943 11, 638 339, 72 74. 62 21.31 +1.6 +1.9 +20.6 +38.0 
| 
RT ER a ae 6,372 24, 518 18, 628 505, 998 79. 41 20. 64 +.5 +1.0 —.6 —1.8 
ID. cccngnactbindbecacel 13, 418 44, 234 32,405 | 1,491,411 111.15 33. 72 —.2 +.2 +1.3 -1.9 
I satis baie cob ee we aiid 25, 609 82, 829 58,867 | 2,297,578 89. 72 27.74 —.3 +1.1 —7.4 3 
ENA 7,911 26, 871 20, 245 720, 321 91. 05 26. 81 —,1 +.4 —.4 —1.2 
pesbstppl 10, 726 3 40, 131 30, 692 199, 856 18, 63 LA. 98 —-.6 +.1 +11 —30.1 
Missour 24, 472 82, 669 | 60,560 | 1,272,108 51. 98 15.39 —1.4 —1.6 —5.0 —6.2 
is 2, 464 8, 545 | 6, 281 212, 321 86.17 24. 85 +.6 aN —1.8 +1.4 
et 3, 498 11, 282 | 8, 367 286, 127 81. 80 25. 36 —.7 -.8 —4.9 —6.6 
eee 27 94 67 1,049 @®) @) @) ® *) ® 
New Hampshire ee 1,659 5, 646 | 4,118 | 174,547 105. 21 30. 92 —1.0 —1.6 +3.0 +19.3 
tg: TES I SOS 5,291 17,819 | 13, 419 492, 610 93.10 27.65 0 8 —4.1 +4.1 
eR nk SES ae 5, 521 | 19, 116 | 14, 455 330, 785 59. 91 17.30 +.9 +1.3 +5.6 +21.2 
DOOR. . 0 «eissis 55, 499 | 184, 848 131, 681 6, 092, 822 109. 78 32. 96 +.2 +.9 —6.2 -.3 
"eta sc ae 16, 309 350,456 | 45, 593 732, 292 44. 90 312.32 +.8 +1.5 +12.3 +16.3 
STIOUIE . sc: oadiiheenaiitinns «audi 1, 880 6,801 | 5,135 | 197,113 104. 85 28. 98 +2.4 +2.5 +1.8 +3.8 
edition cttiin seeinsibatiaelbiiy 14, 852 54, 034 40,425 | 1,141,104 76. 83 21.12 +.3 —1.4 +5.1 +30.9 
SER cl RORY 21,844 73, 163 55,681 | 1,539,926 70. 50 21. 05 +.7 +.6 —8.1 +24.9 
TORO ONE SET, ida, ETE ee 4, 203 13, 823 10,341 | 446,713 106. 28 32.32 +4.7 +9.6 +141 15.6 
SS ORI RE SE i 44, 022 156, 748 115,589 | 3,912,404 88. 87 24. 96 —1.2 —2.1 —23.7 —%.1 
NR GA RELL | 3,422 11,470 8, 263 302, 907 88. 52 26. 41 —1.8 —2.2 —10.4 —8.9 
South Carolina. ...................-- 6, 696 25, 105 19, 379 261, 927 39. 12 10. 43 —.5 +13.9 —22.1 —17.4 
RGEC ge aa 2, 596 8, 482 6, 318 177, 075 68. 21 20. 88 | +1.2 +2.4 14,3 +19.6 
~~! ....................-c. 24) 067 85,750 | 64,368 | 1,147,564 47.68 13.38 | -1.0 —1.0 +1.3 a4 
hatha odd eindinence J 19, 451 74, 559 | 55, 381 842, 965 43.34 + 11.31 | +.8 +.8 +7.8 +4.2 
RRR TR IS RS 3, 293 11, 457 | 8,460 | 318,183 96. 62 | 27.77 | +.5 +5.2 —8.3 —4.2 
a SE SME MRRE a. 1,038 3,608 | 2, 808 | 55, 518 53. 49 | 15. 39 | +.1 +.5 +5.3 +5.0 
Virginia . NP PEE 8, 580 31, 899 | 24, 158 430, 185 50.14 | 13.49 | +.8 | +.9 +9.8 +20.8 
IIR. «6 shigimecadcnadetni 11, 382 37,543 | 27,010 | 1, 484, 673 130. 44 | 39. 55 | +.8 | —.2 —10.6 +15.3 
4 ™ SS a oe 18, 030 66, 843 51,346 | 1,051,910 | 58. 34 | 15.74 | —.8 | —.8 —2.7 +3.3 
Wisconsin - . Be. are 9, 006 30,621 | 22, 558 934, 926 | 103. 81 30. 53 4.7 | +26 —2.8 +1.7 
“BSI nae a 642 2,271 | 1, 683 64, 491 | 100. 45 28. 40 +.6 | —.3 +9.4 +13.2 
(Yee. ih See 11, 398 (11) 27, 455 96, 002 | &. 42 ~ i a | py ee! FSET 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Merwe f 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics § Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
Tepresent administered without Fede ticipation. Data exclude 


_ 
programs 4 lorida, Kentucky, and Nebraska 


¢ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments aré made to recipients 


ministered without Federal 





pation concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act 
otals exclude Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which March data ar 
notavailable. All data subject to revision. 

* Includes as moeate the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

+ Number of adults included in total number of recipients is estimated 

‘ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration 
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quarterly. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments of $103,276 from general assistance funds were made to 2,988 
families. 

@ Represents data for February 1951; not included in totals. 

1! Data on number of adults not available. 
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Table 15.—Aid to. the permanently and totally disabled: Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and payments { 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, March 1951 F 


March 1951 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical - and cases receiving only such payments] 

payments 
| Payments te to cases | Percentage change from— 
| | Payments to 2 
recipients Num- February 1951 March 1950 

| Number of | § ber of | } in— in— 
| recipients cases | Total - | 
Total |} amount | age | 


} 
amount | Average Num- ‘A e Num- 
ber moun | bet 
| 


| | } 
79, 978 $3, 596, 272 $44. 97 | 
—— Total 2. 406, 000 ($19,407,000 | $47. —0.8 | —37.7 
3, O87 | 174, 054 ns } joa 
5 | 13, 327 | . | ¢ 2,046 | 
3, 167 

















Amo 











—10.6 | —99.0 
7.0 | ~17.3 
2.0 —.1 

—2.4 

—37.6 
—15.0 
—37.3 
—27.5 
—33.6 


, 044 

5, 973 
36, 153 
3, 555 


Michigan - _- | , 300 
Mississippi ditek 28. , 707 
Missouri 5, 229 91, 571 
‘ , 495 
}, O76 
. , 358, 815 
790 | 21, 719 
293 | 5, 099 
1,608 58,774 
1,134 


2oKKweoe-~3 


ouro~ 





Pennsy}vania | 5, O55 | 
— Carolina 3 , 833 | 
Utah | , 469 | 


174 


Oe A ek i ee A ee 


Virginia % TES FLORES TY 714 | 

Washington | $, 306 | 

West Virginia ; 76 
756 | 


Wyoming 399 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs under State = ans not yet approved by the Social 
Security Administration. Excludes the Virgin Islands, for which March data 
are not available. All data subject to revision. 

2 Represents States reporting plans in operation. 


4,771, 694 | 
65,147 | 
39, 763 
1, 029, 920 
115, 152 | 
5, 285 373, 412 | 
3, 683 1, 739, 963 
, 943 291, 247 
3,228 | 56,914 | 
, 005 6 30, 000 | 
, 920 22, 517 | 
5,200 | 3 100,000 |_- 
, 130 | 59, 478 | 
,200 | 42,000 
3, 539 | 89, 596 | 
5,444 | 1,045,414 
5, 529 124, 093 | 
3, 498 | 329, 729 
10, 540 
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“1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All 4 

subj t to revision. 

artly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because & 
hd 2. for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimaté 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial on 
oe Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which March data are = 
available. 

§ State program only; canton 9 program administered by local officials. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 

5 About 9 percent of this total is is estimated. 

¢ Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind rly 
for a few counties, cash payments and Cases receiving cash payments. 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali: 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

19 Includes 2,988 cases and payments of $103,276 representing supplementat 
of aid to dependent children payments. 

" Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,533 cases were 
by county commissioners and 6,770 cases under program administered 
State — of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes 
computed. 

13 Not computed; comparable data not available. 

8 Estimated. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 

% Represents data for February 1951. 
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